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is PREFACE 


Matriculation or Previous Examinations. They 
are simply such commonplace remarks on com- 
mcnplace subjects, as might present themselves 
to any intelligent boy, who took the trouble to 
think out in his own mind the subject appointed 
for him to write upon in the school-room ot 
examination hall. 


The student who uses this book for the pur- 
pose of self-instruction is recommended first to 
scleet one of the hundred themes enwnerated in 
the index, and ask himself what thoughts he 
has upon the subject. Tf he finds that he has 
plenty to write about it ont of his own head, let 
hin proceed to write his piece of compositions 
tollowing the hints given in the first essay. 
If, however, his ideas wpon the subject are not 
sufficient to provide material for a respectable 
essay, he should turn to the outlines given 
immediately after the index and use them as 
stepping stones. The items in cach outline 
will suggest ideas and make the tash of writing 
the cosay easier. When the beginner has writ- 
ten as good an essay as he can, gither out 61 his 
own heal or with the ENR of the outlines, 
then, aud vot till then, he should read the 
printed essay on the subject he has chosen, and 
carefully compare it point by point with his 
own production, 


OUTLINES OF ESSAYS. 
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1—ESSAY WRITING, 


1, ‘Think before you write. 

2, Note down ina short outline what you have to say 
on the subject. and arrange your thoughts m thew natural 
order. 

3. Consider with reference to the time at your disposal 
at what Jeneth you should treat each topic. 

4, Read over the essay and correct bad grammar, clumsy 
repetitions, and obscure sentences, 


2.—EVIDS OF SLAVERY. 
. Slavery perhaps once a comparative good. 
2. Slavery in modern times - 
(it) Capture of slaves. 
(b) Journey to the coast. 
‘) Tlortors of the slave ship. ; 
(1) Domestic slavery and work in the pluvtation. 
3. Iefects of slavery — 
(ct) On masters, 
(4) Qn poor fice men. 
t— PUNCTUALITY. 
1. Meaning of the term. 
eZ, ‘Phe punctual school boy. 
3. ‘Lhe pu -tual man. 
4. The unpttactual ian-- 
(«) Hises late. 
(4) luate for breakfast, train, office. 
(“) Annoyance caused to his employers, associ« 
ates and family. 
(1) Likely to ruin his own prospects aud may 
cause grave disasters, 
$.—KNOWLEDGE IS POWER, 
1, Meaning of the“aphorism. 
2. Illustrated by contrast between London now and 
in Ceesar's days— 
(«) Ancient Britons, how little their muscular 
strength could effect. 
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14.—GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Enables our minds to transcend the limits of space. 

2, Progress of geography illustrated by comparison 
between ancient and modern maps. 

3. Natural course of geographical study. 

4. Advisability of constant reference to an atlas whether 
we are reading history or the daily papers. 


1o.—FRIENDSHIP. 


1. Increases our happiness in proppen ty: 
2. Diminishes our uusery in adversity. 
3. «© Defends us against misfortune. 
~ Bad friends may work us much evil. 
16.~-EARLY MORNING IN A GRIEAT CITY, 
1. Wordsworth’s sonnet on London in the early morn- 
ing. 
2. A similar scene in Bombay. 
3. ‘The inhabitants rising for their various labours. 
4. A few retire to rest at carly morning. 
h, Some employ the early morning in exercise. 
6. They enjoy the freshness of the air and the beauty 
of their native city. 


17.—THE POWER OF HABIT. 
1, Why hahit is called second nature. 


2, Various illustrations of the power of habit. 


8. Importance of the power of habit in forming the 
character. 
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1X, —EMIGRATION, 


. Sadness of emigrants leaving their homes. 
. ‘Their misery at sea. , 

3} Let they inay be happier in their new home. 

4, Enghshmen emigrating to the Colonies get better 
wages for themselves, and may by going away improve the 
condition of the labourers left at home. 


19.—EFFECT OF WEALTH ON NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


1, Common idea that wealth impairs national character, 

2. Emigration not the effect of national we alth. 

3. Wealth sometimes leads to luxury and effeminacy 
aa in Rome. 

4. Athens and modern Europe prove that wealth does 
vot necessarily cause uational deterioration, : 
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20,—DIARIES. 


1. Keeping a diary a good training in method. 

2. Entries should be made at a definite hour every day. 

8. Diaries useful to consult when writing letters. 

4. Enable us to estimate the amount of work done. 

5. Recall the past to us. : 

6. Ifistorical value of some diaries. «.y., those of Scott 
and Pepys. 


21.—CHANGES DUF TO RAILWAYS, STEAMSHIPS, 
AND TELEGRAPIIS, 


1. ‘They have done much to aunihilate distance. 

2. Instances of the shortening of time in journeys, 

$  Inerease of travelling brings nations into triendly 
contact with one another. 

4. Improved connnunication increases commerce and is 
a protection against famine. 


22.—-INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


1, Natural obstacles to be stitmounted by Indian rail- 
wavs. 

2. Strategic value of railways. 

3. Military railways useful in time of peace. 
4. Railways develop productive industry. 
h. Railways and caste. 


6. Edueational value of railways. 
23.—-COMPETTPION, 


1. Competition inereaser energy. 

2, Inetances from political und literary history. 
3, Competition lowers prices, 

4. Effeet of monopoly in Indian trade. 
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» Good effect of competition in Luternational Evhibi- 
tions. “ 


24.—CHARITY, 


Original neaning of the word charity. 
Charity in India. 

Even the poor can exercise this virtue. 
Bad results of indiscriminate charity. 
Limits to be observed in charity. 


6. Charity given to sufferers from some calamity that 
could not be foreseen. 


2).—CLEANLINESS, 
1. Cleanliness next to Godliness, 
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2. "The Jaw of Moses aud Mahomet prescribed cleanli- 
ness as a religious duty. 

%. Cleanliness couducive to self respect. 

4. Sanitary importance of cleanliness. 

o Importance of an abundant water supply. 


20.—CHRULLTY TO ANIMALS, 


1. Benevolence forbids cruelty to animals, 
2 Jdefence of vivisection considered, 
3. Kindness to animals in the Hast, connected with the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis. 


27.—-BRAVERY, 


1. Various kinds of false bravery —- 
(v7) ‘That due to ignorance. 
(4) Dutch courage. 
(c) When one fear conquers another fear. 
2. Constitutional courage, example. 
3. Bravery rising eupenor to consututional Giaidity, 
4.00 Moolhardinens. 


28,-- MORAL COURAGE, 


1, Meaning of moral courage. 

Y Dintinenished from ordinary courage. 

8. Pwo hinds of inoral courage corresponding to {wo 
hinds of ordimary courage. 

4. Men who can face danger may be deficient in ancral 
COTA LO, 

oO  Poeuliar difficulty of moral courage. 


DAN INDIAN BAZAAR. 


1. Shops of the same hind in the same street. 

2 Prices not fixed, 

3% Consequent necessity af bargaininy. 

4. Variety of people and costumes, 

®& Architectural features and bright sun. 

j0—PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. 

1. Love of the country expressed In prose and puetry. 

> Why literary men love the country. 

8. Pleasure of a holiday in the country. 

4. Pleasures of the country appreciated by town peo- 
ple more than by country people. 


3L—ADVANTAGES OF LIFE IN GREAT CILLES, 


1. Ldueational advantages— 
(a) Sehoole and Colle ges. 
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(1) Libraries, 
(c) Kdueational value of seeing public buildings, 
harbours, ships, ete. 
2. "Pemptations of vreat cities. 
3o. Possibility of cugoviug goed health. 
O2.—- DISADVANTAGES OF LERE IN CHEE 
CTPLES, 
1 A dover of the country eomplains of - 
ce) Want of fresh adv. 
(1) Colare of the caren houses and pavement, 
(7) Dancer of bos garnn over dn the streets, 
(2) Vals prospect of roof, and factory climes», 
(©) Notes of caits and steam rollers. 
2 Some of these evils mot imaginary. 
a. Moke and wantoof fresh air uohealthy, 
fooStioke a creator nuisiee in Murope than in thre 
Tlant, 
m Sanitation better iu Muropean cities. 
G Want of fresh air felt inost tn tropical otttes 
¢ Modern cities better planned and better supple cd 
With water and therefore less unbcatdry, 


Doe LI BRAT ES. 


1. Conventonce of libraues especially to poor stidents, 
2. A braty a good place for quiet study, 
Oo Atrangemento of the Reading Room im the Bart h 
Museu 
1. ‘Lhere shonld be bbraries in all great tics. 
B4—- HONDTSLPY Is THE BEST POLICY, 
1. Honesty succeeds in the long run, 
2 Dishonesty of students in examinations, 
Oo. Dishonesty in atter hfe, 
f, ‘Phe svouer dishoucsty is detected the better for the 
culprit. 
ow Even cuccessfal dishonesty is severely puninhed hy 
echscivnce, 
Ja—LHRE TD, 
1, Causes of extravagaues — 
(*) Vanity. 
(1) Love of luxury. 
(c) Love of art. 
qf) Excess of liberality. 
() Carclessnens. 
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2. Importance of thrift. 

8. Accounts should be kept. 

4, Nothing should be wasted. 

&. We should never buy anything, however cheap 
unless we really need it. 

6. It is not thrift to be penny wise and pound foolish. 

7. The rulesof thrift secure comfort and independence, 


86.—SPEAKING ILL OF THE DEAD. 


1. This saying docs not merely forbid slander of the 
dead, 

2. It tells us to abstain from speaking il] of the dead 
when we might do so with truth. 

3. This is the principle followed in writing epitaphs. 

4. Speaking ill of the dead seems cowardly. 

bh. Hurts the feclings of their living friends, 

G6. Wistorians, however, nist give umpartial estimates 
of historical characters, 

7. The reason why we are not bound in conversation 
to be equally impartial. 


87—TH WORLD KNOWS NOTING OF TPS 
GREATEST MEN. 

1, Some great men are well known. 

2, Other great men have lived obscure lives, 


3. ven some of those great men, who have won great 
fame are not well known, ¢.g., Homer aud Shakespeare. 


38,.—EDUCATION. 
1. Carlyle on the cruelty of refusing edueation. 
2, Comparison between an uneducated and a blind 
man, : 


3. The educated man has a far wider mental vision. 


4. ‘The pleasure of reading in books the thoughts of 
great men. 


SY—PEMALE EDUCATION, 


1. The selfishness of refusing education to women. 

2. Education does not interfere with household work, 

°3. Medical knowledge most useful for a mother. 

4. Edneation makes a woman a fit companion for her 
husband, and enables her to bring up her children well. 


6. History shows that some women have high intel- 
lectual ability. 


G. Education nf Alangerous to health if combined with 
physical training. 
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10 — MORAL EDUCATION. 


1. Moral education best given at home. 

% Faample better than precept. 

3. Children quick to notice when you do not practise 
what you preach. 

4, larm done by bad servants. 

6. The schoolmaster is often regarded as an enemy by 
bad boys and has not mich leisure to vive moral insteuc- 
tion. 

G. Little efect produced by formal lessons in morality. 

7 Lhe schoolmaster can always do good by setting a 
yood example. 

8. Intellectual education tends to produce moral imn- 
provement. 

41.—KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISIL, 
1, Knowledge of Fuglish gives access— 

(7) Vo a noble literature, 

(4) To the latest discoveries of science. 

2, English being spoken all over the world, is most 
useful to travellers. 

3. ‘Lhe native of India derives special advantages from 

the knuwledge of Hughsh, because— 
(a) English 13 the official language of India. 
(4) Most of the foreign trade of India is with 
Kengland, 
(c) English is becoming the common language of 
all educated natives of India. 


42.—THE ADVANTAGES OF A VISIT TO 
ENGLAND, 


‘1. <A visit to England 18 the natural conclusion of an 
Indian University career. 

2. It is natural that an Indian student should wish to 
see the homes of Shakespeare, Milton, cte. 

3. Enghsh literature not perfectly comprehensible 
without a visit to Euglaud. 

4,  Enghsh story rendered more intelligible by a visit 
to places of historic interest in Mugland. 

o Above alla visit to England gives an adequate idea 
of the greatness of England, which 18 the result of all her 
past history. 


43.—TRAVELLING. 


1. ‘Travelling increased owing to the use of steam asa 
motive power. 
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2, Many people now-a-days take long journeys and 
some pro all round the world. 

3. Much travelling docs not necessarily inake a fool 
Wise. 

4. Some foolish travellers try to sce far too much. 

» Others offensively deride what they sce in forcigu 
Jands. 

6. A refined traveller satisfics his iutellectual and art- 
istic tastes and adds to his knowledge. 


Af —SIHLE-RELEANCE, 


1.0 Vhe self-rehant ean efleet more than the diffident. 

2 VPhey always come to the front tn trae of eusergcies. 

% “Confidenee in onesclfas the cbief uurse of imay- 
nanimily.” Historical instanees, 

1, ‘Those who have confidence in themselves gain the 
confidence of others and thus streceed tn life. 


1o,—PATREOPESA, 


1. Patriotism distinguished from Jovalty. 
2% Conxpicuous instanees of patriotism — 
(a) Reoulies, 
(4) Wainkelried, 
Cc) A Rajput. 
&. Patriotism displayed not only in war bat also in 
literature and polities, andin the hiunblest spheres of life. 


16.~—~USES Of RAN, 


1. Rain and sunshine equally neeessary, 

2 yen Meypt derives its wealth from: rain, 

Oda rainy countries ke England sta is most valued. 

f. ‘Phe value attached to rain in dry countries ibustea- 
ted by a Persian story, 

o Anaious expeetation of the rainy season im Tndia, 

0 Delehtfal change when the rain comes at last. 

wT VPhe rain that falls in the mousvon stored for future 
use through the whole vear. 


40—A TASTE FOR READING. 


I. Books are now very cheap, especially good hooks, 
2. Vhey bring us into communication with the createst 
intellecta, " 
3. There are books to] 
an are books to help us in every branch of study. 
4. Inafter life books enable us to continue the educa- 
tion begun at school and college, 


& Advantage Of literary societies. 
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482.—CHOICE OF BOOTS. 


1. As there are so many hooks, it is Important to select 
the best. 

2. ‘Phe beoks that are best for one may be unsuitable 
for another. 

8. Stadents chouse such books as will help them in 
their stucties. 

4. After leaving college we must choose books suited 
ti» our intellectual tastes and the circumstances of our ite. 

»  bven a we ave tumted by cocmustances ty fight 
literature, we Should generally confine ourselves to ramous 
hooks 

6 Consideration of oy «tion to this recommendation, 


19.—~ NOVEL READING, 


1. Hixeessive novel reading a great waste of time. 

2. Novel reading should not be allowed to mterfere 
with our work eo: to vceupy all our leisure time, 

3. A moderate amonnt of novel reading is beneficial. 

1. Historical novels teach history. 

® Novels of modern life teach the Indian students 
ueviish manners aud custome, 

6 Grood novels give vauable experience of Jife. 

(Many novels dcseribe high ideals of character which 
the reader Ip inspired to nattate. 


OO.—-NEWSPARTER READING. 


1. Argument in favour of entire abstention fiom news- 
paper reading, 
2. Many ut dcbarred from newspapers would read no- 
thing. 
+. Newspapers contain much unprofitable matter, 
1, On the other hand-— 
(a) They contain contemporary history. 
(1) Vhey increase international sympathy. 
() They give information of the latest discover- 
ies and the newest books. 
(/) They give valuable instruction in political 
and municipal juestions. 


oL—PHE DUTY AND EXPEDIENCY OF 
PROTHEFULNESS, 
1, Mistrust that arises between man and man owing to 
falsehood. 


2. djlustration froin the case of an Englishman with an 
agent in Australia, 
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3. Falsehood the common instrument of dishonesty. 

4. It promotes crime by defending criminals against 
detection. 

5. Truthfulness not only a duty towards others, but 
also the best policy for oneself. 

6. The liar is not likely to prosper in the long run. 

7. The truthful man universally respected and trusted. 


§2.— THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


1, ‘Iwo ways of teaching by example. 

2. Uxamples to be a®oided. 

3. ‘Lhe commoner way is to teach by examples to be 
followed. 

4. Men are much more ready to imitate actions than 
to be persuaded by words. 

5. Influence of historical and fictitious examples. 

6. ‘The consideration of the influence of example are 
incentive to right conduct. 


53,~- ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF SOLITUDE. 


1. “Ie who loves solitude is either a beast or a god.” 

2. Some nobic characters have loved solitude, ¢. ¢., 
Milton, Shelley, Virgil, Wordsworth, Cowper, aad Byron. 

4. Solitude is free from the distractions thét disturb 
thought. 

4, Yet few would be content in absolute solitude. 

5. Absolute solitude deprives us of opportunities of 
doing good, of friendship, and of the intellectual advan- 
tages derived from society with our equals and superiors, 


54.—WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY. 


1. Some things are impossible, but many seeming im- 
possibilities can be overcome by a resolute will. 

2, <A strong will is as important for success as a power - 
ful intellect. 

3. Example from the difficulties @¥ercome by Demos- 
_ thenes in training himself to be an drator. 

4. Yet cven Demosthenes, in spite ef his strong reso- 
lation, could not save Gteece from Magedon. 


i) —-RIGHL USE OF TIME. 
1, The object aimed a right use of time. 
2 The bed reaulte ad i 


a) U tnality. 
Pre ‘inakine. 


i 
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8. Too much time may be speat in light reading, 
theatres and other amusements, which are harmless or 
even profitable if used in moderation, 


5f.—PERSEVERANCE. 


1, The paradoxical definition of genius as “an infinite 
capacity for taking pains” indicates the value of perse- 
verance. 

2, Great works produced by the persevering labour of 
beasts, birds and insects. 

3. The moral of the story of Bruce and the spider. 

4, Perseverance aways necessary for success, even in 
poetry, painting, and ors KG 

a Instances quoted of the persevering labour of men 
of genius. 

6. Perseverance still more necessary in ordinary walks 


of life. 
57.—PHOTOGRAPHY. 


J. Dhotography tends to annihilate space and time. 

2. Jt conquers time by preserving exact pictures of 
what is long past. 

3. It conquers space by giving pictures of what hap- 
pens in distant conntries. 

4, Painting and drawing can only do this in a much 
less degree. 

5, Use of photography in the siege of Varis and iu 
science. 


58.—OUTDOOR GAMES. 


1. ‘The Duke of Wellington's remark on the playing 
fields at Eton. 

4. 5 English enthusiasm for outdoor amusements. 

3. Even the fair sex take part in outdoor games. 

4. ‘That Indian students have not equal enthusiasm is 


a lamentable font, 

5. In Eng the love of outdeor games may ocea- 
sionally be cartied too far, but, on the whole, it is extre- 
mely beneficial. . : 

6. The chief advantage of outdoor games is the benefit 
°? as be Iso teach i 

. The best games also courage, patience, pre- 
sence of mind aud other good qualities. 

8. Cricket especially sfforda valuable discipline. 

69.—THE CULTIVATION OF ‘THE MEMORY. 


1. ‘There ate many devices for ver g sageiperra a weak 
memory, but it can only be improved by practice. 
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2. Instances of the powers of memory due to practice— 
(a) The Greeks. 
(1) ‘The Druids. 
3. Extraordinary feats of memory are of little practical 
use, 
4, Lessons learnt at school and college strengthen 
the memory. 
5. ‘There is danger of the memory being impaired by 
excessive effort. 


60.—SLOW AND STEADY WINS 'THE RACE. 


1. The story of the hare and the tortoise. 

2. ‘The moral of ths story often illustrated in actual 
life. 

3. Verhaps some men of great genius may be excep- 
tions to the rule. 

4. Many men of great genius have, however, been 
celebrated for their persevering labour. 


61.—A ROLLING STONE GATHERS NO MOSS, 


1. Meaning of the proverb. 

2. It does not imply that we should never move from 
one place to another. 

3. Emigrants often better their fortunes by going to 
another country. 

4. But continual change of place can only be profit- 
able for rogues. 

56. An able, honest man. by leaving the place where he 
has prospered, sacritices many advantages. 

G. He should stay on wherc he is except in exceptional 


Cages. 
62.—A STITCH IN ‘TIME SAVES NINE. * 


1, Tiustration of this proverb from the case of a pier 
puilt in the west of Scotland. 

2. It applies to the sick man who does not consult the 
doctor soon enough, 

3. And to the politician who doés not apply remedial 
legislation in time. 

4. In moral education the proverb warns us that evil 
tendencies should be nipped in the bud. 


63.— HOLIDAYS. 


1. “All wark and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
2. Pron it dabente ey make our work more effective. 
8. Even if stunts by long continued excessive work 
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pass their examinations, they ate likely to begin the real 
work of life with impaired health. 
4. Holidays add to the length of our life and so in- 
crease the quantity of our life’s work, 
hb. But after all the chief thing is that holidays add to 
the happiness of ourselves and of those around us. 
61._-_LEISURE ILOURS. 
. We should work while we work and play while wo 
lay. 
2. Solitary walks in which we ponder over our work 
afford little refreshment to the mind, 
3. Walks with au object ure better relaxation than 
objectiess walks. 
4. Expeditions should be made to places of interest. 
) Such outdoor games as cricket are the beat relax- 
ation after intellectual work for those who are naturally 
fond of them. 


65.—THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


1. Medical opinion on the use of alcohol, 

2. Confirmed by every one’s own experience. 

3. Mvidence of statistics in Insurance Companies. 

{. Bad effect of drinking on the brain. 

5. Drinking impairsthe moral character. Ex. Murder of 
Clitua. 

6 Druukards can never be trusted, 


66.—THE EVILS OF IDLENESS. 


1. Two meanings of the word idleness. 

2. In one sense it means merely the state of not being 
at work and may be blameless. 

3. It is only blamable when it means disinclination to 
work when one ought to work. 

4. In the accond sense it is prejudicial to virtue, hap- 
piness and auccess, 

5. The idle boy or man is distanced by compctitors 
inferior to himself in other respects. 

6. ‘The idle man often brings extra work on himeelf. 

_¢. The wealthy cannot be idle without sacrificing hap- 

pinese. 

% Often idleneas leads to vice. 

¥. Happiness cannot be hoped for without regular work. 


67.—FIRE A GOOD SERVANT BUT A 
BAD MASTER. 


1. Miserable condition of the human race before fire 
waa invented, 
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Progress made by help of fire in carly times. 
Wonderful effects produced by fire in modern times. 
Destructiveness of fire on land and at sea. 

Some of the greatest historical fires. 


68,—-CHEERFULNESS. 


1. The character of the cheerful man. 

2, Cheerfulness promotes happiness more than any- 
thing else, even more than health. 

3. Cheerful persons in spite of ill health have been 
known to be happy themaelves and to make others happy. 

4. Cheerfuluess enables a man to do better work. 

6. tis everybody's duty to try to be cheerful. 

6. A cheerful disposition may be cultivated by regular 
employment-and attention to the rules of health. 


69.—COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


1, ‘Iwo purposes of competitive examinations, 

2. ‘The prospect of success in them 18 a great stimulus 
to study. 

3. Competition often leads to excessive study which 
impairs the health. 

4, It leads to aeMishness and sometimes to dishoneaty. 

5. Yet it is necessary for effective education. 

6. Jn competitive examinations sometitaes the inferior 
sa defeat his superior. 

. But such cases are exceptional, and no better teat 

of fitness for Government employment has yet been 
devised. 
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10.—BOMBAY DOCKS. 


1. The Bombay Docks are the commercial gate of 
India. ; 
2. ‘The approach to them. : 
3. Tho large expanse of water in the two docks. 
4, Sights to be seen in the docks— 
(«) Vessels coming in and going out. 
(#) Being repaired. We 
(c) Loaded and unloaded. hs 
8. The cranes and their usé.’'* * 
6. All work ceases at sunset. 


71.—THE NATIVE TOWN (BOMBAY). 
1. Passing from tthe ort to the Native Town is like 


crossing from Europe to Asi 
2. ‘The ahope ip the Native Town without windows or 
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8. The method of bargaining. 

4, Representatives of all nations to be seen. 

5. The houses aud the temples. 

6, Many of the picturesque featr ys hrimical to health. 
72.—LOYALTY * 

1. Distinction between original and present meaning 


of the term. 
2. How the term actuired its presont meaning. 
3. Instances of loyaity— 
(a) Phe Cavaliers. 
(b) A noble lady of tle house of Douglas. 
(c) The adherents of Charles Edward. 
4, Loyalty not confined to one nation or continent. 
5. An Indian instance of loyalty. 


73.—A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 


1. Moonlight nights more frequent and more agreeable 
in the tropics than elsewhere. 

2. In cold countries moonlght niglits are often too 
cold to he enjoyed. 

- Peaceful quict and coolness of a tropical moonlight 
night. 
4, Moonlight beautifies what is ugly by daylight. 

5. We are told to visit the Taj and Melrose Abbey by 
moonlight. 
. Even ordinary buildings look beautifal by moon- 
ight, 

7. Moonlight in a palm grove or by the sea, 


74.—VHE ART OF PRINTING. 


1. Invention of printing in China, 
2. Wlovable types used in Europe in the fifteenth cen« 
tury. 
3. Important results of this invention— 
(a) Cheapening of literature... 
(4) Independent criticism of the. Bible leading to 
the Reformation. 
(c) Spirit of enquiry in science and other matters. 
(7) Immenee increase iu the amount of literature. 
(¢), The newspaper press and al) its immense 
influence. 


75.——-BORROWING MONEY. 


1. Borrowing is dangerous when there is hkely to be 
any difficulty in the repayment, 
2 itis much better to curtail expenses. 
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3. Borrowing money from friends endangers friend- 
ship, for— 
(a) Friends are offended at being asked for money, 
(>) And at delay in payinent, and 
(c) The borrower often fecly rescntinent at his 
position of inferiority. 
4. Those who borrow from friends are tempted to 
deceive women and others ignorant of business. 
5. ‘Those who borrow from strangers and cannot pay, 
practically forfeit their independence. 
6. Ahmost all his earnings go to his creditors, 
7. Nevertheless borrowing in private and commercial 
life is advisable in some rare cases, 


76.—WEALTH AND POVERTY, 


1, ‘The poor are inclined to envy the rich, and the rich 
profess to envy the poor, 
2. ‘Lhe rich do not really think themselves less happy 
than the poor or they would become poor. 
3. Xet wealth alone cannot make a man happy, for 
(«) It cannot secure friendship, or 
(>) Health. 
? It is rometimas the cause of ill-health. 
¢ ) Rich men envy still richer men and fear to 
lose their wealth, and 
(¢) ‘The luxuries of wealth by becoming familiar 
lose their value. 
4. If the rich man is «3a rule happicr than the poor 
man, it 1s mainly because he has meie power of doing good. 


77— WAR, 


1. Although arbitration is somctimes employed, war is 
the usual mode of settling national disputes. ‘© 

2. Wara tremendous relic of barbarisin. 

3. Barbarity of ancient warfare. 

4. Attempts to untigate 1t by international agreement. 
But in spite of such attempts, 

5. War produces anarchy, paralyses industry, destroys 
valuable buildings, and reduces many families to poverty. 

G6. Widespread ruin caused by war owing to universal 
conscription. 

7. The fear of this may prevent nations from rushing 


to arms. g 
78.—CONTENTMENT, 


1. Contentmeg? depends on the mind. 
2», The die ented man is never contented, however 


much be poase 
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8. ‘The contented man is contented with little, . | 

4, Contentment may be cultivated by resolving to look 
at the bright side of things. 

. Everyone can have the satiataftidn .of doing what is 
right. ; | 

6. Sometimes it is our duty to be discontented. 

7. A noble discontent inspired such men as Howard 
and Buddha to deyote their lives to the service of their 
fellowmen. 


79.—SELFISUN ESS. 


1. Tne character of the selfish man, 

2. Historical instances. Roman Emperors. Ifenry VIIL 
Jharles II. 

3. Selfish persons deprive themselves of a great deal of 
happiness, 

4. Lhe selfish mau cannot cujoy the pleasures of doing 
kindness. 

* Also it ia natural that he should receive Jess kind- 
ness thau a kindly sympathetic man. 


80.——-LIF EK INSURANCE, 
1. Uncertainty of life, 


2. In ancient times a man had no means of defending 
his wife and children against destitution in case of his 
untimely death. ; 

3. ‘This can now be done by life insurance. 


+. How insurance companies can promise a large sum 
at death in return for small yearly premium. 


»®. Life insurance relievea the mind from anxiety. 
6. Tt also encourages thrift by affording a convenient 
investment for sinall savings. 
S1.—MURDER WILL OUT. 


1. The story of Ibycus and the cranes. 

2. ‘The story of Engene Aram. 

$3. Revelations of murders are sometimes made volun- 
tarily because the murderers are rendered miserable by 
their concealed crime. 

4. Sometimes involuntarily the crime is revealed by 
some chance word or in sleep. 

5. Qld superstition of the murdered man’s wounds 
bleeding afresh when the murderer approached. 

6. The conviction that “murder will ont” often makes 
murderers despair of the possibility of concealment. 
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82.—ONE MAN'S FOOD ANOTHER MAN'S POISON. 


1. Great variety of national foods. 

2. Different tastes of individuals in the matter of food. 
3. Antipathies to butter and milk, mushrooms, egga, etc, 
4, Diversity of tastes for a}l kinds of pleasure, 

5. There is no use disputing about tastes. 


&3.—HISTORICAL PLAYS. 


1. Advantages and disadvantages of the historical 
dramatist. 

2. Shakespeare's historical dramas. 

3. The pleasure they afford to renders and spectators, 

4, They teach history, 

6h, And inspire patriotism. 

6, Indian historical dramas, 


84.—THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 


1. Invention of the compass by the Chinese, 

2. Its introductian mto Europe hy the Arabs. 

8. At first it was a temporary expedient until fixed in 
a box by Gioia. 

4. Difficulty of the work of discovery before the com- 
pass came into use. 

5. Rapid progress of discovery in modern times due to 
the compass. =| 


85.—A JOURNEY BY RAIL. 


1. Bustle in 4 station before the train atarta 
. Variety of people in each railway carriage. 
3. Variety of scenery to be seen from the train— 
(a) Tilled land, 
(4) Forests. 
(c) Nountaina. 
(7) Sea. 
(ce) Rivers. 
d. Engineering works— 
(a) Bridges. 
@ Viaducta. 
(c) Tunnels. rf 
h& Places of historical interest. 
f. Satisfaction at the conclusion of the journey. 
7, Railway trorplling on the whole the best mode of 
{revelling, 
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86.—NECESSITY THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 


1. Tlustrated by the story of thd réven in a drought. 

2. Inventions due to necesgit? in the beginning of 
civilisation and whenever man héd'a hard stfugyle with 
nature. 

3. All inventions not due to necessity. 

4. Modern inventions are for the moat part the result 
of experiments condacted by men rich enough to devote 
their lives to science. 


87.—PROSPERITY BRINGS FRIENDS, ADVERS[TY 
TRIES THEM. 


1. Advantages to be derived from the friendship of tho 
prosperous— * 
a) Pleasant entertainments. 
Presents. 
(c) Recommendation for appointments. 
2. ‘Those who courted a prosperous man only for such 
interested motives leave him in misfortune, 


3. ‘Crue friends show their worth in misfortune. 
4. Examples of auch true friends in Shakespeare. 
5. Bacon a historical example of a false friend. 


88.—AN EVENING WALK BY THE SEA SHORE. 


f 4 

1. ‘Tranquillising effect of the prospect of the sea in 
the evening. 

2. Contrast with our places of work. 

3. Beauty of sunset over the sea, especially in the 
beginning aud end of the monsoon. : 

4. It is no wonder that the ancients deificd the sea 
among’ the other powers of nature. 


89.--COMMERCE AS A MEANS OF CIVILISATION. 


1. The commerce of the Pheenicians and Greeks spread 
civilisation along the shores of the Mediterranean. 

2. ‘The civilisation of the Italian republies in the Middle 
Ages due to commerce. 

3. Commerce with the East promoted the civilisation 
of North-Western Europe when the Cape route was dis- 
coy 

4. Civilisation of America and introduction of Western 
civilisation into Asia due to commerce. 

5. How commerce promotes civilisation— 

(a) By creating a taste for foreign commodities. 
tb By promoting magufactures, 
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(c) By the creation of a leisure class. 
(d) By causing commuuication of ideas between 
different parts of the world. 


90.—INDIAN AND ENGLISH PROVERBS. 


1. Indian idea that proverbs were invented by idiots. 

2. Parallel proverbs in India and Kurope. 

3. Indian proverbs and typical English characters. 

4. The resemblance between English and Indian pro- 
ae shows similarity of opinion on matters of every-day 
ife. 

91.—CHARACTERISTIC INDIAN PROVERBS. 


1. Proverbs alluding to the sacredness of rivers and 
cows, to idol worship, to caste restrictions. 

2. Superstitious warnings conveyed in proverbs. 

3. Proverbs illustrating social and domestic Jife, as 
those referring to widowhood and the relation between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. 

4, Proverbs alluding to favourite kinds of food. 

5. Instance of proverbs of a higher strain. 


92,.—AMBITION. 


1. Contradictory accounts given of ainbition by poets 
and others. 

2. How these different accounts can be explained. 

3. ‘Tremendous ruin caused by the ambition of such 
men as Louis XIV. and Napoleon. 

4. Ordinary ambitious men win reputation by doing 
services to their fellow men. 

5, Ambition inspires men to good work in every sphere 


of life. e 
6. Probably the good effect of ambition in ordinary 
men is greater than ali the evil wronght by ambitious con- 
querors. 
03.—DREAMS. 

1, Difficulty of distinguishing between dreams and 
waking life. 

2 Impossible and improbable events seem to happen 
in most dreams. 

3. Sometimes we wonder at what is improbable, some- 
times we feel no aurprise; 

4, Conacience in dreams, 

5. Causes that determine our dreams. 

6. Coleridge's Ayita Khan. 
 % Lntellectuél Work done in dreams. 

8, Zmagination even in sleep can originate nothing. 
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94-—HINDU FESTIVALS. 


1. Cocoa-nut Day why so called, and how celebrated. 
2. Ganesh Chaturthi celebrates the birth of Ganesh. 
$. She image conducted to the sea and immersed. 

4. The Divwals illaminations. 


> 
Now 
. 


The crowds in the streets, and their orderly behaviour, 
95.—POLITENESS. 
1. The relation between pol teness and benevolence. 
2. Politeness may he displayed by bad men and may 
come into conflict with benevolence. 
3, dhe rules of pohteness differ in different countries. 


4. The advantages that the polite man derives from his 
politeness, 


06,—NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE, 


1. The meaning of the saying. 

2. Jt cannot he used as a justification of gambling. 

8. In lotteries the risk is generally greater than the 
prospect of gain, 

t. All business men must run a certain amount of risk 
of luss. 

i, ‘There is some proportion between the risk of losa 
and the possibilities of gain, 

6. Great cleverness required for successful speculation. 
97.—INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON CHARACTER. 

1. Extreme cold stunts the mind and body. 

2. Moderate cold rouses man to successful energy. 

3. ‘Phe great heat of tropical countries makes the peo- 
ple indolent, 


4, Connection between a cold climate and political 
hberty. 


08.—LUXAURY. 


1. Definition of Luxury, 

2. Luxury of the Romans. 

3. Little opportunity for expenditure on luxury in the 
Middle Ages. 

4. In modern times luxury has increased with the 
spread of commerce. 

5. Immense sums of moncy spent on luxury in England 
and America, 

6. Description of the mansion of an English lord, 

7. Modern luxury in clothes, carriages, hotels, etc. 

%& ‘The variety of modern laxury exhibited in shops. 
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99.—I8 LUXURY AN EVIL. 


1. Two opposite opinions on this subject. 

2. Some say that money spent on luxuries is wasted. 

3. But without luxury man would be barbarous. 

4. Is the expenditure of money on luxuries a benefit 
to the working classes ? 

5. Money eaved and invested pays labour as mitch or 
more than that spent on luxury. 

6. At any rate excessive luxury is bad as it lessens 
sympathy and kindness between man and man, 


100.—MIND AND BODY. 


1. ‘The action of the body on the mind through the 
BENSER, 

2. Effect of various drugs on the mind. 

3. lujury to the material of the brain affects the in- 
tellect. 

4. Motion of our limbs produced by the will. + 

& The emotions produce changes m our countenauce. 

6, Laugh and grow fat. 

7 Fear retards angl confidence promotes the cure of 
bodily disease. 

8. Practical Jesson deduced from the close connection 
between mind and body. 
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1, ESSAY WRITING. 


‘Think before you write’ is the first and most important 
precept to observe in composing an essay. Yet it is, asa 
rule, disregarded. Most students, when sitting down to 
write an essay, think of nothing but the limited time 
allowed them for the completion of their task, and imme« 
diately begin to frame the opening sentence, without 
having an idea of what they are going to say in the middle 
and end of their essay. The natural result of their 
inconsiderate haste is that they put at the beginning what 
would have been better placed in a later part of their essay, 
and consequently they have to drag in at the end remarks 
that would have been much more appropriate at the be- 
ginning. They have therefore to make a choice between 
two evils. ‘They must either go on as they have begun 
and write an ill-arranged essay, or else lose time by de- 
stroying what they Lave written and beginning again with 
less precipitate haste after a little preliminary reflection 
on the subject about which they have to write. But of 
course it would have been better to have begun originally 
with this preliminary reflection, go as to have avoided the 
disadvantage of a false start. The best plan is to com- 
mence operations by jotting down on paper all we can 
think of about the subject of our cagay, and then to 
proceed to construct the outline of our composition be- 
fore we begin writing. ‘Lhis is the easiest way to get 
our thoughts arsanged in logical order. For iustance, 
let us su ypose that the subject appointed for an cesay 
is “The ‘ivila of Slavery.” In thinking what is to be 
Haid about the subject, we may first ask ourselves the 
exact meaning of the term slavery, aud then consider 
the various forms of bondage in Ancient India, Greece, 
Rome, and in the Middle Ages in Europe. We may 
next consider the character of slavery in more modera 
times, and, dwelling more at length upon modern slavery, 
reflect upon the evil effects it produces (1) on the slave, 
(2) on the free men in a slave state. The successive 
course of the evils suffered by the slave may be followed 
chronologically from his capture to his death. ‘Ibe harm 
inflicted on free men in a slave atate may naturally be 
divided into the effects produced on the slave-owners aud 
on poor men who are not enslaved. After going through 
all the evils of slavery it may come into our head to ask, 
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ourselves whether there is nothing that can be said in 
favour of an institution that was once firmly established 
ali over the world. This question may remind us that 
writers on politics have sometimes treated slavery as hav- 
ing been at an early stage of society a step in the direction 
of humanity and civilisation, and, although this thought 
happens to have presented itself to us last, we see it will 
make a wood beginning for our essay, and therefore put it, 
instead of a definition of slavery, at the head of our short 
notes, which will now appear in something like the follow- 
ing form :-~ 

(1) Slavery perhaps once a comparative good. 

(2) Slavery in prehistoric times. 

(3) Slavery in Ancient India, Greece, Rome, the 

Middie Ages. 
(4) Modern Slavery— 


(a) Slave hunt and capture of the slave. 
b) Journey to the coast. 
) Horrots of the slave ship. 
) Work in the plantation. 


(5) Effect of slavery on free men— 
(2) On masters. 

(b) On poor free men. 
Having thus constructed our skeleton framework, we 
glance over the various heads, and consider, with an eye 
to the time, whether we can treat them at length or not. 
Young writers of essays very often commit the fault of 
dilating at such great length on introductory matter, that 
they have to hand up their papers before they have touch- 
ed upon the main subject of the essay, inthe present in- 
stance our framework affords us rather too abundant 
material for a short essay. We shall therefore be Wise to 
leave out or despatch very shortly the historic treatment 
of the subject, so as to leave time fora more full discus- 
gion of the evils of modem slavery. Skeleton frameworks 
of essays are not to be slavishly followed, but are only 
teant to keep us from wandering in a disorderly manner, 
‘gud omitting to bring into our essay what onght to be said 
ate particular point.and cannot be inserted elsewhere with- 
out marge pat symmetery of our composition. For it 
is'n'vory difficult matter to re-arrange an essay after it has 
@ioe been written, Wuless we have unlimited time at our 
lianckal' itis better teiconfide our corrections to improte- 
A the \anguage: In rending aver our amy 
should to gu taa‘lock-out for-violations of grammar a 
lamey gepititions of the aame wond or the same group 
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Words in close juxtaposition. Above-all, we whould amend 
any sentence that appears to be Jot@are, The greatest 
excellence in writing is to exprest ¢. thoughts wa. clearly 
that they may be intelligible on the first reading without 
—— peg Hews not, gig rer gigi often 
suppose, to show out knowledge se intredac- 
ing as many striking idioms az we can ink of We may 
bs sure that any sentence that seems obscure to the 
writer, who of course knows the oveatting intended, will be 
doubly obscure to his readers, and thorefere all such sen- 
tences must be carefully corrected, till they become per- 
fectly Imcid. By following these directiona any student 
not entirely destitute of ideas may expect to produce a 
creditable essay, if only he knows the rules of English 
— and has commaad of a sufficiently copious voea- 
wary 


2. EVILS OF SLAVERY. 


Students of social philosophy tell us that the original 
institution of slavery marked a distinct step of progress in 
the history of civilisation, that, at a time when 1t was the 
invariable practice to kill prisoners taken in war, the man 
who first proposed to apare their lives and employ them 
aa labourers, deserved credit for thus mitigating the hor- 
rors of war. So mach may perhaps be aaid in defence of 
slavery when it was first introduced at a very early 
of the world’s history, but in the present state of society 
it must bs condemned not only for ite cruelty and injuat- 
ice, but also for the evil effects it produces upon the char- 
acters of free men and slaves in every country ia which it 
prevails. The cruelty be with the captare of the slave. 
Organized bodies ot well-armed slave hunters penetrate 
into the interior of Africa and attack a village, the people 
of which have givea them no provocation. After a fight, 
in which the village hate are burned and many of their 
inmates are killed by the superior weapons of the aasail- 
suta, a certain number of captives are secured and driver 
in chains towards the coast. What they feel on the tong 
toilaome ponent after their violent separation from their 
home and from those nearest aad dearest to them may be 
more easily imagined than described. ‘Chose are happiest 
who succumb to the ptivations of the journey and are 
freed from their miseries and chains by d 
horrible is-theiriot ix the alave ship. ‘They are not allows 
ed to breathe the fresh soa air: on deck, iu case 
should take the opportunity of ri 
gore or plunge overboard into the 
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ed uuder hatches in the hold, where, io a stifling atmos- 
phere, they suffer from the agonies of sea-sickness and 
fever. After all that they have endured, it must seem to 
be a change for the better, when they reach their destin- 
ation and are sold to a master entrusted by the law with 
practically unlimited power over them. If itis their lot 
to be domestic slaves under a kind master, they may lead 
a tolerable existence. Far worse is the fate of slaves com- 
pelled to work on plantations under the blazing sun, ex- 
posed to the tyranny of cruel overseers, who use the lash 
unsparingly, Should they form new family connections 
in the land of bondaye, they are liable to be separated at 
& moment's notice from their wives and children and sent 
into another country, whenever their master finds it von- 
venient to sell them. ‘They are, of course, refused auy- 
thing in the form of education, asit would be likely to 
wake them discontented with their degraded position. 
Yet in spite of all the merciless severity with which slaves 
are kept iu subjection, they sometimes manage to combine 
toyether and engage in a civil war against their masters, in 
which both the oppressors and the oppressed commit ter- 
rible atrocities. It cannot be expected that slavery could 
have anything but an evil effect on the slave. Even as 
early as the days of [Lomer it was noticed that in the hour 
when a mau lost his freedom he lost half his worth. Slaves 
being treated like brute beasts lose their self-respect, and 
by constant ill-treatment become brutalised. Nor is the 
degradation due to slavery coutined to the slaves, As 
almost all the labour of a slave couutry is done by slaves, 
even poor free men learn to despise honourable labour as 
a servile degradation and prefer idleness to work. Still 
worge is the offect of slavery on the rch slave-owning 
class. Ilistory shows iu the cage of the Koman emperors 
how even the bust natures can be corrupted by despotic 
authority. ‘Lhe same corruption is fouud in the petty 
tyrants of slave countries, Experience proves that few of 
them can resist the temptation to cruelty, pride and self- 
indulgeuce, to which they are exposed by the possession 
of unlimited control over other human beings. 


3. PUNCTUALITY. 


Punctuality is the habit of never being behind the time 
appointed. ‘Che punctual boy comes to school in good 
time for his lessons, and is ia his place with his books 
spread out ready for immediate use as 6o0n as his teacher 
comes into the ig He lis his lesson well prepare, as 
be began to learn lu goo time. Waea he grows up to 
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manhood, he ia distinguished by the same excellent charad- 
teristic. If he makes an appointment, you may count upon 
finding him at the appointed time at the place of meeting 
agreed upon. Give him any work to do, and, if he pro- 
mises to have it completed at a certain date, he is sure not 
to disappoint you. The unpunctual man, on the contrary, 
goes through life as if he had deliberately determined to 
make a practice of being too late on every possible occa- 
sion. e begina the day by lying in bed too long. After 
hurriedly dressing, he finds that he has only time to snatch 
afew mouthfuls of breakfast, which he swallows so hastily, 
that he suffers from indigestion for the rest of the day. He 
now starts off at a run in a vain effort to be in time for his 
daily work. On his way he suddenly recollects that in his 
hurry he has forgotten some important papers, so he has to 
ran back to his house to get them. Perhaps he goes to his 
otlice by the railway. If this is the case, of course he 
misses his proper train, and has to wait impaticntly for balf 
an hour on the station platform. Hot and tired with his 
struggles against time, he rushes into office at last half an 
hour late and receives a rebuke from his superiors. A large 
office is 8 complicated machine, and probably hisinore pune- 
tual associates have been unable to get on with their work 
satisfactorily owing to the absence of the late comer, for 
whom therefore they entertain no kindly feelings. ‘The 
whole establishment may have to be kept working for some 
time after office hours because one man has come late. In 
the evening we may suppose that our unpuuctual man’s 
wife has a well-cooked dinner to refresh him after his day’s 
work. But she has it ready at the hour when he ought to 
return, and he loiters on the way. So when at last he ar- 
rives, the carefully prepared dinner has been kept waiting 
till it is over-cooked, and the whole family sita down in no 
pleasant temper to a neal which might have been, but for 
one man's selfish irregularity, an agreeable termination to 
the labours of the day. In this way the vice of un- 
punctuality makes a man a continual source of worry and 
annoyance to himself and others. In special cases it may 

roduce far more serious evil effects. Many men by being 
late for appoiatments have lost valuable chances of im- 
proving their position 1n life, and opportunities of this kind, 
when once lost, are too likely never to return. Unpunc- 
tuality in the starting of a train often leads to a disastrous 
railway accident. A spre in war may be ruined by 
the failure of a general to effect a junction with his col- 
league at the appointed time and place. Marshal Blucher 
pledged himself ta come to the support of Wellington on 
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June 18th, 1815. Lf he had not made tremendous efforts 
netually to keep his promise, Napoleon might have won 
he battle of Waterloo and changed the future course of 
European history. Although in ordinary matters such 
great issues do not depend on the faithful observance of 
appointments, in almost all cases the habit of unpunctua- 
lity works much mischief, and every one who without 
autficient excuse is late for an appointment is besides guilty 
of great rudeness to those whom he keeps waiting. 


4, KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


This aphorism means that no great effects of any kind 
can be produced without knowledge. The progress of 
acience increnses the power of man and enables him to 
make the powers of nature subservient to hia will. If we 
wish to have a striking instance of the truth of this, let us 
compare for a moment modern London with the state of 
affairs that Ceesar found when he visited the banks of the 
‘Thames two thousand years ago. Iu muscular strength 
the ancient Lritons, who fought 19 vain against the Roman 
legions,'‘were probably equal or superior to modern English- 
men. Yet how little could their bodily powers achieve 
without the guidance of knowledge! ‘Lhey could extract 
out of the earth a httle irou, which was so rare and valu- 
able that they used it as a material for money and orna- 
ments. ‘Their clothes were made of skins, and they knew 
how to decorate their bodies with blue wood. ‘Che 
erossed the ‘Thames by swimming or iv amall boats which 
they constructed of wicker-work and covered with skins. 
Their towns were protected by stockades and muraasea, 
and consisted of huts in which a single aperture served the 
purposes of door and window. Imagine the feelings with 
which one of these ancient Britons would contemplate 
modern London. He would see the same sky and sea and 
river, and would meet men of the same stature as himself, 
but all else would appear to have undergone a magical 
transformation. What were in his time desolate mud 
banks are now defended against the river by embankments 
of solid masonry, beyond which, on either side, he would 
wee the churohes, railway stations, factories, hotels and 
private dwellings of a mighty city, .He would wonder at 
the great bridges with which the broad river is spanned, 
and at the iron ships coming in from the sea ao wind 
and tide without the help of sail or oar. Wherever he 
turned, he woukd be atrack demb-by the power over 
nature exerti j: Seems beiugé-dlosely resembling him- 
pelf, except for one 2 
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knowledge. For the superior power which raises thé 
modern civilised man so fur aboye his barbarous contem- 
raries and predecessors is all derived from increase of 
nowledge. By learning the properties of the magnetic 
needle, the mariner has acquired the power of traversin 
the ocean in the darkest night, when there are uo stats 
visible. Knowledge of the properties of saltpetre and 
dynamite enables the engineer to cut a path through the 
solid rock, so that the locomotive may pass under the Al 
or climb the mountain barrier of the Ghauts. By study- 
ing the properties of steam .nodern inventors have learnt 
to constract engines by means of which distant parts of the 
earth have been brought into close communion with each 
other, and knowledge of electricity 15 likely to produce 
in the future still greater progress in the same direction. 
Object lessons illustrating the power acquired by know- 
ledge crowd in upon the eye in boundless profusion, as wo 
pa through tbe thickly populated centres of modern civi- 
isntion, and see how human industry has transformed the 
face of Nature. All the changes that man has effected by 
working upon Nature are due to knowledge, and, if the 
knowledge now possessed by civilised men were suddenly 
lost, the whole world would relapse into barbarism. lor- 
tunately knowledge has fortified herself against the posgi- 
bility of such a catastrophe by the invention of the art of 
laa! which secures future generations against the 
anger of losing the results of the scientific discoveries 
of their predecessors. 
§& THI GAM OF CRICKEL, 

Yricket has established its position as the national game 
of England. It is the principal summer amusement of the 
upper and lower classes all over the country, and every 
village and school has its cricket club, A large number of 
Englishmen earn their hvelihood as professional cricketers. 
English colonisation has spread the game all over the 
world. In Australia cricket has been cultivated with such 
suocess that Australian eleyens can meet the best eclevetis 
of the mother country on equal terms. Even in the tropics 
Englishmen cannot abstain from playing their favourite 
game. ‘They have succeeded in introducing it in varios 
parte of India, where it is extremely popular with thie 
natives, especially with the Parsees, who Save frequently 
triumphed over Huropean elevens in India, and have sent 
teams to Engtand to stady the game in the country of its 
origin. The introduction of et into India is a renark. 
able evidence of its fascination, insemuch as tropical cliti- 
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ates are on the whole unfavourable to the game. In 
India cricketers have indeed during the greater part of the 
ear the certainty that their matches and practice will not 
e interrupted by heavy rain. But, on the other hand, 
during the dry months it is difficult to procure the plenti- 
ful supply of water necessary to keep the pitch in good 
order, and the heat is so great as to make it unpleasant for 
ere and dangerous for Europeans to face the sun in 
the middle of the day. The latter disadvantage is parti- 
cularly serious in the case of cricket. Sets of lawn tennis 
can be finished in very short apaces of time, but a cricket 
match generally requires at least the greater part of the 
day for its completion. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
drawbacks, cricket is flourishing in India, and, wherever it 
flourishes, it may be expected to produce good fruit. No 
better game could be devised for the development of 
bodily excellence, and it also does good service in the 
training of the will and intellect. It would be hard to say 
whether it is more efficacious in increasing the strength or 
the agilhty of the body, both of which are about equally 
neceasary for success in the game. ‘The long time neces- 
sary to finish a well-contested cricket match affords excel- 
lent training in endurance, the effect of which is often 
brilliantly displayed by the obstinate determination with 
which a weaker eleven plays an uphill game with unflagg- 
ing energy, so that, if they must be defeated, they may at 
any rate be defeated with honour. A great variety of 
g ts are called into play by the various places in the field. 
ne cricketer excels as a bataman, another as a bowler, a 
third is celebrated for the skill with which he can catch 
the ball, and a fourth by his length and strength of arm 
can throw the ball to such a distance that his appropriate 
place is as far as possible from the wickets. The institu- 
tion of the wupire, whose decision is final in ali questions 
that arise in the course of the game, inspires an orderly 
spirit among the players, and the umpire, whenever he is 
called upon to give his decision, has a capital opportunity 
of practising judicial impartiality. Finally, the captain has 
many A Careraian of exercising jadgment when he ar- 
ranges the field in the way best suited to the characteris- 
tice ot his own bowler and of the hostile batamen. Cricket 
is also very valuable as affording a common ground on 
which the upper and lower classes meet on friendly 
terms, and forget their mutual jealousies, and, froma 
British point of view, the love of the game is a link of 
common feelitg ‘what does much to bind together the 
mother country and the colonies in boads o sympathy. 
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Such are among the benefits that cricket confers upon its 
votaries, but, after all, it owes its popularity not so much 
to a recognition of these benefite as to the fact that it is 
one of the pleasantest amusements ia which a healthy man 
or boy can spend his leisure houre. 


: 6. LETTER WRITING. 


Letters are valuable means of keeping up our friends 
ship with the absent, Without the interchange of letters 
our absent friends and relations would be practically dead 
tous. We might learn fron. books the surroundings in 
which they dwell, and might hear from travellers reports 
of their prosperity or failure, but absence would bea 
great impassable gulf of separation between our minds 
and theira. ‘This gulf is bridged over as often as we con- 
verse with them at a distance by means of the post. Just 
as a photograph tells us how much the lapse of years has 
altered their familiar features and enables us to think of 
them as they really are, su their letters inform us of what 
they are doing and thinking, and of everything in the dis- 
tant lands in which they live that interests them and is 
likely to interest us, flow much more painful would the 
separation be between parents and their sons who go to 
seek their fortune far from home, if the pain were not 
alleviated by mutual promises of a regular correspondence ! 
The emigrant sends home frequent accounts of the new 
conditions of life in which he lives. His lettersare eager- 
ly read by the parents, relations and friends he has left in 
his native place, and in return he receives news of deaths 
and aren and other interesting events that take place 
in his family and among his friends after his departure. 
Ia this way the old bound of frieudship and kindred is kept 
up in spite of distance, and when, after many years, the 
wanderer returns, he is not regarded as a stranger, but 
easily resumes his place in the old family circle, his con- 
nection with which has been maintained during the inter- 
val of absence by regular correspondence. On this ac- 
count absent relations should be careful to observe the 
duty of corresponding with one another. ‘This du 
is particularly incumbent on young men who have left 
home to make their own way in the world. ‘They them- 
selves perhaps in the novelty of their new experiences 
and in the active struggle of life feel less keenly the need 
of communication with their relatives, But they should 
never forget the old folks at home, who in the quiet ze- 
clusion of their capri, Pb have few interests except 
the fortunes of their n, and derive more pleasure 
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from the letters of the absent ones, than from any 
other source. When so much happiness cau be so vasily 
conferred on those we love, we should allow neither busi- 
ness nor pleasure to divert us from the fulfilment of our 
duty in this respect. No one isso busy as not to have 
time for correspondence with his relations and friends. 
Indeed, the writing of such letters 18 one of the best relax- 
ations for the over-worked man. The mowmory of the 
peaceful quict of his home, that comes back to him as he 
writes, will be a spell to soothe the excitement of his 
wearied brain. ‘This will be especially the case if his 
letters are written, as letters ought to be written, not ia 
a hurry, but with the careful attention tbat ought to be 
devoted to all acts of kindness. ‘he great object of a 
friendly letter ix to vive pleasure to our correspondent, 
and, to secure this, we should write legibly ou good paper, 
and take the trouble to remember all that is likely to be 
interesting. A letter to a friend or relation should not 
be hastily sersbbled off, as if it were a distasteful task to 
be gut through ag quickly as possible. 


% EARLY RISING. 


“Karly to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise * 


fu bugland, from the days of the Saxons up to the pre- 
sent time, the tendency has been for successive gener- 
ations to make their hours for rging, dining, and going to 
bed tater and later. Country people still observe the 
varly hours kept by their ancestors. but in the large towne, 
which now absorb the great mass of the English popula- 
tion, very late hours are kept. ‘This is especially the case 
with the fashionable world in Loudon, where the usual 
dinner hour is eight or nine o'clock at night, and the 
guests often rise from the table to spend two or three 
hours in the theatre or a still longer time in the ball 
room. Yet the wisdom of the proverb at the head of this 
wasay is never seriously disputed, however much it is 
neglected in practice. Its truth is recognised by the pro- 
verbial wisdoin not only of Europ2 bat also of the Kast. 
‘The same idea ig expressed in the Indian proverb which 
aays, “Gro to bed early, rise before the aun peeps into 
your window, and I am sare the goddess of wealth will 
marry you, and disease will have long to wait before he 
attacks you.” ‘The practical opposition shown to this 
obvious truth gives strong evidence of the indolence of a 
large number of human beiogs, who. although they know 
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that they have every reason to get up, nevertheless con- 
tinue to lie in bed. ‘he great advantage of early rising is 
the good start it gives usin our day's work. The carly 
riser bas done a large amount of hard work before other 
men have got out ef bed. In the early morning tbe inind 
is frerh and there are few sounds or other distractions, se 
that work done at that time is generally well done. Ia 
many cases the early riser also finds time to tako some 
uxercise in the freah morning air, and this exercise sup- 
plies him with s fund of energy that will last until the 
evening. By begmning ao early he kuows that he has 
plenty of time to do thoroughly all the work he can be 
expected to do, and is not tempted to hurry over any part 
of it. All his work being finished ia good time, he has a 
long interval of rest in the evening before the timely hour 
when he goes to bed. He gets to slecp several hours be- 
fore midnight at the time when sleep ia most refreshing, 
and after a sound pight 6 rest rises early next morning in 
good health and spirits for the labours of a new day. It is 
very plain jiatauch a life as this is far more conducive te 
health than that of the man who sbortens his waking hours 
by rising late and so can afford in the course of the day 
hittle leisure for necessary rest. Any one who lies in bed 
late, must, 1f he wishes to do a full day’a work, yo on 
working tu a correspondingly late hour, and Ge himself 
the hour or two of evening exercise that he ought to take 
fer the benefit of his health. But, in spite of all his efforts, 
he will probably not produce as good results as the early 
riser, because he misses the best working hours of the day. 
It may be objected to this that some find the perfect quiet 
of midnight far the beat time for working. This is no 
doubt truc in certain cases. Several great thinkers have 
found by experience that their intellect is clearest, auc 
they can write best, when they burn the midnight oil. But 
even in such cases the practice of working late at night 
cannot be commended. Few men, if any, ean exert the 
full power of their intellect at the time when nature pre- 
scribes sleep without ruining their health thereby, and of 
courae the injury done to the health must in the long run 
have a bad effect on the quality of the work done. ‘Thus 
we may say that ip every case the early riser has an im- 
mense advantage over the late riser. Heenjoys far better 
health, and, by the quality and quantity of the work he 
ean accomplish day by day, is more likely to succeed in 
life than the iadolent man, who dozes away the beet hours 


of the morning in unrefreshing slumber. 
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& INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


In the snowy Llimalayas Lidia possesses the sublimest 
mountain scenery to be found on the surface of the earth. 
Mount Everest is higher than any other mountain in the 
world, and. if placed among the Alps, would make the 
Youngfrau and Mont Blanc hide their diminished heads. 
Although in Western India no such mountains as the [lima- 
Jayas are to be seen rising igh above the line of everlast- 
ing snow, yet we cannot complain of want of mountain 
scenery. If we take the train either for Poona or Jub- 
bulpore from Bombay, our course lies at first tor fifty or 
sixty miles over level yround, but, after we have gone so 
far, we begin to rise by a slow and circuitous course up 
the Ghauts. ‘Chis range of mountains. varying in heigut 
from two to six thousand feet, rises hke a great wall tor 
two or three hundred miles at a distance of about thirty 
iuiles from the present coast of Western India, throwing 
out detached mountains hke Matheran and Mawuli inte 
the strip of land called the Concan, which lies between the 
line of mountais and the sea. Beyond the Ghauts the 
land slopes gradually away to the eastern coast of India, 
xo that the springs of the Bhima, Krishna, and Godavery, 
which flow eastward to the distant sea of Bengal, may be 
found within fifty or sixty miles of the west coast of ludia. 
Travellers going up the Ghauts during a break in the mon- 
soon have beautiful views displayed before their cyes as 
they sit at case in their radway carriages, ‘The mountains 
are then clad in Juauriant verdure, and vreat waterfalls 
thunder down the rocky beds of the torrents. Buta rail- 
way tram is at best a lazy and unsatisfactory point of view 
fron which to admire the beauties of Nature. It goes 
remorselessly along its iron road, neither delaying before 
scenes of surpassing beauty, nor goipg out of its pre- 
determined course to meet the wishes of the moat 
cuthueiastic lover of scenery. How often do railway tra- 
vellers passing through beautiful landscapes lony to escape 
from their moving prison, and to strike off on foot to 
explore the hills and valleys through which they are pass- 
ing! ‘Lo see the mountains of Western India properly, 
we should leave the train at the top of the ascent of the 
(chants, aud spend a week ortwo in expeditions to the 
principal mountains in the surrounding country, Either 
igatpuri or Khandals will he found a convenient starting- 
point for such expetitions. From Igatpuria visit may be 
paid to Kulsibai, the highest point in the Deccan. and 
there are many smaller mountains in the neighbourhood 
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tu suit the capacities of leas ambitious mountaineecrs. 
Kbandala is particularly rich in the variety of its 
mountain-walks. At leant tive mountains within a mode- 
rate distance of thix place, besides commanding magni- 
fieent prospects, have on their summits hill forte, anid 
the ruins of which the pedestrian may spend the heat of 
the day moralising over the decay of the Maratha Mmpire. 
Among the crumble walls he will find water-cisterns, 
wranaries storerogues, dismronunted eanmpon, stone cannon 
balla, and aany other relic. i+ the help of which he can 
unagine the picture that thes. nill-tops presented a hund- 
red vears avo when they were manned hy strong Maratha 
garrisons. Norare religious associations wanting. Among 
the ruins of the forts are to be found temples and tombs, 
and in the rocky sides of the hills the richly carved Budd- 
hint eaves of Carli and Bhaja still afford a resting- place to 
the wanderer, v here under the deep shade of the massive 
rock he can admire the sculptures of ancient India. All 
the hill fortsin the neighbourhood of Khandala afford splen- 
dod views, and so does the woody plateau of Sakarpathar. 
Bat perhaps the tinest view of all is obtained from theDuke's 
Nose, Whose clover summit 1g such a striking object as one 
looks up the Bhore Ghaut from the plain below, ‘Chis 
commanding height can be reached from Khandala by a 
good walker in an hour and a halt. Stanaing upon it you 
are on the very verge of the Ghauts, and look upon the 
plan of the Concan with ifs streams and villages seen 
dunly through a haze of blue mist three thousand teet 
below. As you look down upon the level plains studded 
with many hills and mountains, you cannot help thinking 
that these mountains must once have been sea-girt islands, 
and that you are standing on what was long ago in prehis- 
toric times a promontory jutting forward from the ancient 
sea coast of Western India. When you first reach the top, 
the sea breeze, fresh from the Arabian sea, is extremely 
delightful after the exertion of your steep clinb: but, 
heated ag you are with the labour of the ascent, you can- 
not sately expose yourself long to so cold a wind, and, 
starting on your return journey atter a short rest, you yet 
back to Khandala with such an appetite 10r breakfast as 
only mountain breeses can give. A few days spent on 
such expeditions will, in many cases, do more for the 
health, than can be effected by all the drugs in the world. 


J WELL BEGUN IS HALF DONE, 


It often happens that something which at first seems 
very difficult is soon finished. when we have once managed 
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to make a good beginning. For instance in learning to 
swim we may try hard. day after day, for a long time 
without seeming to make the least progress. All of a 
sudden some day we find to our delight that we can 
make one or two strokes, and henceforward progress 
ig rapid and easy. In this case the great difficulty is 
to gain confidence in the buoyancy of the water, and, 
when that is once acquired, nothing else is needed but 
regular practice. A similar difficulty of gaining — sclf- 
confidence renders it hard to make the first beginning 
in many other physical accomplishments. When a child 
in its first efforts to walk hag learnt to keep its 
balance for one or two steps, it has thereby got over the 
great impediment in the way of further progress. in 
learning to skate and ride a bicycle the great difficulty is 
to learn by our own experience, that it is really possible to 
keep our balance, when supported on what seems to be a 
very precarious foundation, In acquiring new branches 
of knowledge it is also generally true that) well begun is 
half done, but not quite for the same reason. In learning 
a new language it is very irksome to master the rudiments 
that have to be Jearnt first, such as the alphabet, the a 
nunciation and the clements of the grammar. After these 
ave thoroughly learnt, the most unpleasant part of the 
task is finished, and a good foundation is Jaid for the 
acqtusition of the language. Not only in languages, but 
also in seiences, there is generally a certain amount of 
drudgery at the commencement in Jearning the elements, 
which cannot be mastered without severe Jabour. When 
the learner gets beyond these elements. he ig carried on 
without couscious effort by the interest of the subject, 
But perhaps literary composition is of all kinds of work- 
manship the best illustration of the great importance of a 
good beginning. Every literary worker, from the school- 
boy composing a short essay to the author of a great his- 
tory or epic poem, feels that he has made considerable 
progress towards the completion of his work, when he 
has once managed to make a good start. Only it must 
he noticed that the proverb says “well begun is half done.” 
A had commencement actually impedes the progress of 
couipusition, as it cither has to be written all over again, 
or must be amended by many alterations, the making of 
which entails a large expenditure of time and trouble. 
But a good beginning may be literally regarded as_ bring- 
ing the author to the middle of his work. ‘Ihe usual 
practice of experienced writers isto think out their sub- 
ject well before they write a single word. ‘This often 
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takes a lope time, in many cases a much longer time than 
that oceupred im the actual labour of composition, so that 
the beginning of th. writing ofa work imay really be the 
middle point of the authors labours. if we take mto cou- 
sideration the whole tine thethe bestows on the work 
from its first conception ma iis amind, [nthe construction 
of material etructures also the rmportance of begtuuiug 
well is generally recognised. A good architect devates 
his yreatest attention te seeurnmy the stability of the 
foundation. Finally, the proverb has au import iat moral 
application, Howe hase determined to cure ourselves of 
wbad babit. it requires a vreat effert to conquer for the 
first time a tenptation to which we have been in the habit 
of yielding. But afver our first victory the power of the 
bad habit is broken, and resistance to future temptations 
of the sane kind will be comparatively easy. 


10. PENNY WISE POUND FOOLISIL 


‘The art of thrift consists in so managing our expendi- 
ture as to secure ourselves ayainst the danger of want. 
In nnost cases the simplest and most effectual way to at- 
tain this object is strictly to curtail every item of our 
expenditure On this account some, who think themselves 
thrifty but really deserve dy be called unprovident, refuse 
to spond auy money that they can possibly avoid spending, 
and so in many cases run the risk of bringing heavy loss 
pun themselves in the future. Such persons mistake the 
means fur the end, and require to be reminded that it is 
possible tu be penny wise and pound foolish, that the 
saving Of a small sum of money in the present muy event- 
ually invelve them in very heavy expenditure, or deprive 
them of some large addition to their income. which, but 
for their false economy, they might have obtaied. The 
folly of grudging the money required for necessary ex- 
penses may be illustrated by macy examples taken from 
all conditions of life. A college student, by refusing to 
go to the expense of providing himself with the best 
books fur his course of study, imay spoil his chance of 
vetting a good degree, aud consequently lose a remuner- 
ative appointment. Of course in some cases a strident 
may really be so poor that he has no choice, but must try 
to do his best with the few cheap books he can afford to 
buy. It is only against those who economise in books 
when they might more prudently save in some other way, 
that the charge of beiug penny wise and pound fuolixh can 
be justly levelled. In many other branches of expenditure 
it is bad economy to buy the cheapest article offered for 
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sale. If one picce of cloth is only twice as dear as ans 
other, and we have every reason to believe that it will last 
three times as long, it is a preferable purchase froin an 
economical point of view. As a rule, the cheapest articles 
in the market, besides being ugly to look at, are not even 
worth the smajl price asked for them. Another disad- 
vantage of buying cheap ill-made articles is that you have 
the trouble of continually replacing them when they wear 
out or break, and thus you waste+ime which is worth a 
good deal of money to a busy man. Sometimes cheap 
purchases involve their possessors in slill more serious 
losses, A horse offered at a remarkably low price may be 
expected to have some vice. If you buy it, you may not 
improhably have your carriage smashed in pieces, in which 
case, in addition tu the small stun of money you gave for 
the horse, you have to pay large bills to the coachmaker 
who mends the carriage, and to the surgeon who mends 
the broken limbs of yourself, your children, aud your 
coachinan., In like mauner niggardliness in the purchase 
of food or the choice of aresidence may lead to disease 
aud involve youin heavy expenses for medical attend- 
anee. Inthe cuse of large business firms and natious the 
expensivencss of nigvardliness 1s exhibited ou a much 
ereater scale. A large Company refuses to give fair salar- 
ies to its clerks and managers. Consequently only mfer- 
ior men are attracted mto its service, and they, through 
want of capacity, make mistakes that cost the Company 
thousands of pounds, or are dishonest enough to embezzle 
their employers’ money. [fa railway company grudges 
the expense of mending a bridge reported to be ina 
dangerous condition, the result may he an accident, the 
sufferers in which have to be paid heavy damages, and in 
the end the bridge, instead of being merely mended, bas to 
be rebuilt. Still more ruinous are the results of a penny 
wise and pound foolish economy in the conduct of 
national affairs, A uation that refuses to pay the taxes 
necessary to keep its army aud navy and fortifications in 
an efticient condition may thereby lay itself open to the 
immense destruction of hte and property caused by a 
successful invasion. ‘lhe indemnity exacted at the end 
of a war is generally many times greater than the small 
additional military expenditure that would have made the 
defeated nation secure against her enemies. 


11, CHOICE OF A PROFESSION, 


The choice of a profession for their children ie a ques- 
tion that requires the most careful consideration of all 
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Enghsh parents. A large number of Indian parents are re- 
lieved from the necessity of debating this difheult matter, 
as many children in tha country have their career in 
hfe unalterably fixed by the laws of euste, which compel 
them to follow the industry practised by their parents. 
However, even in India, smong the members of the edu- 
cated class at any rate, sons do not necessarily adopt the 
same calling as their parents. anda choice between various 

rofessicn® ix open tothem ‘This beme the case, parents 
in India, asm Bradand, | ov: carefully to sean the devel- 
oping powers and onchnad ous of them children, in order 
to discuver what work they are likely to do best when they 
grow upto manhood. Jn Mugland it often happens that 
hoys, whose brains have been excited by reading tales of 
adventure and battle, determine to emulate the heroes 
of their stery-books and court the dangeis of a silors 
orsoldier> reer. Some tew of them = perhaps remain 
firm to their tirst choice; but in the majority of cases, 
as they grow older, they reconcile themselves fo the piro- 
spect of a more prosaic life than they had dreamt of in 
the visious of their boyhood, and |}. come Goverument 
servants, merchants, lawvers, doctors, or clergymen, A 
piiuilar chore of professions is open to the cducated 
natives of India, excent that here the pricsthood depends 
on birth rather than on chowe. Of these profersious, 
(rovernment service is so varicd, that its ditferent 
branches afford employment for all kinds of talents. 
The young man who is fond of Hterature and has 
the pabence necessary for the managemeat of boys can 
enter the Educational Department. Another by showing 
in boyhood imecnuity in the coustrnuetion of playthings and 
mechanical contrivances may give evideuce that be is likely 
to anecced in the Department of Public Works. A’ third 
may be marked out by his skill in the managemeut of 
figures as likely to do good service under the Accountant. 
General ‘The chief recommendation of Government 
service is the certainty it affords of a regular salary fol- 
lowed by a pension, Government servants are seldom 
thrown out of employment except for their own miscon- 
duct, and in the few cases in which they Jose their places 
by the retrenchment of a department, they get substantial 
compensation. Hut the salaries of Government appoint- 
ments, though they affurd a more regular and certain in- 
come than other professions, are nevertheless not very 
large, and promotion in the various departments of (rovern- 
ment service is usually slow. On this account many 
enterprising men prefer the law, medicine, or business, all 
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of which afford a better chanee of the attainment of wealth. 
Yet it must be remembered that, though these professions 
afford the chance of more prizes In the lottery of life, they 
wlso have acotrespouding number of blanks, Many busi- 
ness men are ruined by unfortunate speculations, and 
many lawyers and doctors fail to seeure enough work to 
support themselves, ‘Phe number of failures in these two 
professions in India is due to the severe competition be- 
tween the many thousands of natives who have now receiv- 
eda good education and think it essential to their position 
that they should enter one of the learned professions. 
Perhaps, in the course of time, when education becomes 
still more common, educated men in India, as in England, 
may be willing to engave in agricniture, mm rhopkeeping, 
and in other honourable employments now left in the 
hands of the uneducated, 


12. PAMPLIARTEY BREEDS CONTEMPT, 


‘The meaning of this saying is that many persons and 
thines which. when partially known, excited our awe and 
reverence, ecase to Unpress us after we have become tho- 
rouvhly familar with then Almost exactly the same idea 
is expressed hy the Latin proverb, vnie ‘quotina pio magqui- 
Jeo oVerything unknown is thought to be magnifieent. An- 
cient eastern kings acted on this principle, when they made 
arnle of never appearing in public betore the people, for 
fear they might by so doing impair the kind of religious 
awe with which they were regarded by their subjects. 
They wore quite right in supposing that, if they mingled 
freely with the people. they would be seen to be mere 
ordinary mortals and lose the mysterions grandeur with 
Which popular ignorance had invested them, Jn modern 
times iso it has been remarked in the history of the Great 
Rebellion in Eneland, and im other cases, that the loyalty 
of the ontlying provinces was stronger than that of the 
capital, ‘The Londoners continually saw Charles 1 and 
were fannhar with all lis weaknesses. ‘They therefore had 
less respect for him than the men of Devon and Cornwall, 
who kuew nothing of him as a man, and locked up to him 
as the hereditary representative of the divine right of 
kings. ‘The same considerations explain the anount of 
truth there iain the sayme that no man isa hero to his 
valet. A celebrated statesman or soldier is known to 
the general pubbe as he appears when riding In a splen- 
did uniform at the head of his troops. or sitting in state 
at the opera, the observed of all observers. ‘The greater 
number of people, who never see him at all, think of him 
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a8 negotiating some important treaty or driving the 
enemy before him with his victorious sword, and forget 
that in most respects he iv only a man like themselves. 
The valet, on the contrary, sees in his famous mastcr not 
the warriuvr or the statesmau, but the man. Even the 
greatest heroes are subject to indigestion, colds in the 
head, fits of peevishness, and all the other ignuoble ail- 
ments that Heshos heir to. ‘Pheir personal attendants are 
well aware of this. and seemye them iu their weaker 
moineuts are unable to share in the foolish ideas of the 
multitude, who in ther tucemation regard ther heroes 
a4 bOMmething more than oe linary mortals, Dut, after all, 
it is quite possible for sensible valets to recognise the 
heroism of a real hero. Jf aman is really great, those 
who are most fannhar with him admire hin most, unless 
they are too base to be capable of admiring what is great 
and good. Thus. although his ignorant wife Nanthippe 
treated him with contempt, Socrates was most deeply 
revered hy those of his followers who were most familiar 
with hin. Familiarity does not breed contempt except 
When the man with whom we are familiar really deserves 
contempt, or when, though he really deserves respect, we 
are iacapable of appreciating his admirable qualities. ‘I'he 
proverb we are considering ig also appleable to things. 
Uneertakers have no feeling of dread or reverence in the 
presence of dead bodies, aud the sexton treats ao hiuman 
skull with no more regard than be would show to a stone. 
The inhabitants of mountainous countries are often 
without any admiration for the splendid scenery that 
attracts tourists from the cuds of the world.  lspecially 
wonderful is the power by which famuliarity breeds con- 
tempt for danger. ‘The old hunter, without his pulse 
beating any quicker, sees a wild beast, the sight of which 
would strike a townsman dumb with terror. In war most 
soldiers, after the first two or three engagements, get 
quite used to the dangers with which they ure continually 
threatened. Nelsou could say without the least exaggera- 
tion that his sailors regerded shot and shell no more than 
peas. ‘The same indifference to the dangers of war is pro- 
duced by fannliarity even in the case of peaceful non- 
comfatauts. Amid all the deafening din of the German 
bombardinent in 1470), the men and women of Paris found 
that they could calmly go about their ordinary avocations. 
They walked with little fear through strects within the 
range of fire to view from some high eminence the grand 
pyrotechnic display, only taking the precaution to throw 
themaelyes flat on the ground, when a shell seemed to be 
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coming dangerously near. This precaution, which was 
after a time dictated rather by habit than fear, suggested 
@ practical joke to the Paris street boys, who, when they 
saw arichly dressed gentleman in a muddy place, would 
call out © a Shell,” +a Shell,” in order that he night fall 
Hat in the mud according to the usual practice and soil 
his fine clothes. In this way the thunder ot the heaviest. 
sieve artillery of Germany provided a new diversion to 
the street bovs of Paris. 


Ih. IUSTORY. 


Ilistory enlarges our mind by giving knowledge of the 
distant past. In this way, as has been well said. if makes 
some amends for the shortness of life. Ifa man’s know- 
ledge of the past were confined to the events that have 
happened during the few years he has lived upon tne 
earth, it would be painfully meagre. By the help of 
the historian he is able to form correct ideas of what 
happened in his own country centuries before he was 
horn. and of the great ciumpires that flourished long 
before the nation to which he himself belongs came 
into existence. As nothing is more Interesting to 
man than the study of aman, it is uo wonder that his- 
tory should be exceedingly fascinatiug. Reflective 
readers find history far more interesting than fiction. 
Jn reading the most exciting novel, our interest is 
apt to tlaz, whenever the thought obtrudes itself upon 
us, that the events we are reading about never happened, 
nnd that the noble characters imagined ny the author 
never existed, and perhaps never could have cxisted. 
When this thought caters our minds, we naturally turn 
with pleastire to history, in the paves of which we read of 
real persons and real events and tind stories as wonder- 
ful as any that can be imagined by the creative power of 
genius. History is sometimes reproached with narrating 
nothing but battles and campaigns and court intrigues for 
power, ‘This reproach, however, can only be made with 
truth against bad histories. A good modern history gives 
a full account not only of kings and nobles, but also of 
the progress of literature, science, andart, and of the work 
and amusements of the common people. The ancient 
kings of Rgypt, Assyria, and Babylon only inscribed on 
their monuments the conquests they won, ‘The chronicles 
of the Middle Ages give little else but the biographies 
of kings and the exploits of noble warriors. But the best: 
historians of Grebce and Rome, and in a still higher degree 
those of modern Europe, are far from baying such a 
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narrow Conception of the duty of the historian. They do 
their best to satisfy our curiosity as to all tho details of 
the lives of our predecessurs. Understood in this wide 
sense, history is a delightful study for all reflective per- 
sous. It is, however. not only to be regarded as an 
extremely interesting study enlarging the range of our 
intellect. It is alko of imimeuse practical value, Political 
wisdom is mainly derived from knowledge of the past. 
Careful study of history enables politicians to tufer from 
the history of past events the results that are likely to 
follow from reforms proposed in the present and tu avurd 
the faults committed with rningus effect by those who 
yuirled the destinies of maiioasin earlier tunes. ‘Thus the 
happiness and progress of mankind is largely dependent 
on the Knowledge of past lustory poss ssed by the nations 
of the world and by the statesmen who rule them. 


Hh GEOGRAPHY, 


Just as history enables aman. who has personal exper 
lence only uw the events of his own lifetime, to look back 
ito the centuries that have rolled away before he was 
burn, su geography gives him knowledye of distant coun- 
tries that he has never visited. Thus, while history allows 
our thoughts to transcend the limits of time assigned to 
our short lives. geography ina similar way makes the mind 
superior to the limits of space in which circumstances 
may have confined the body, In this way these brauches of 
hnowledye together afford us a more extensive conception 
ob the earth and its inhabitants from the two points of 
view of space aud time, Geography is one of the oldest 
antl most steadily progressive of sciences. ‘Lhe geogra- 
phical hnowledge of the CGrreeks of the Homeric times was 
cunlined to Greece and the coast land of Asia Minor, All 
beyond these uarrow limits was shrouded in the mists of 
table. As time went on, the extension of Greek commerce 
und colonisation led tu more eateusive knowledge of the 
Mediterranean, and the conquests of Alexander gave the 
(rrecks a clearer idea of the position of Asiatic countries as 
far as the borders of India. ‘he cstablishinent of the 
Roman Empire from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Caspian 
Sea still further extended the bouncaries of the world. 
But compare the map of the world as known to the Romans 
with a modern atlas, aud how great is the difference ! 
What mighty tracts of the world have been discovered, 
explored, aud mapped out since then! North and 
South America, Australia, and the greater part of Africa 
and Asia were uuknown ty the ancients. Even during 
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the present century much has been done to fill up the 
map of the world. Great regions in the centre of Africa 
and Australia, which will be found to be marked unexplored 
in maps fitty or a hundred years old, are now covered with 
the naines otf lakes, rivers, and towns, our knowledge of 
which is due to the enterprise of iissionaries, merchants 
and explorers who, for the love of God, for gain, or for 
the mere love of adventure, have penetrated to the most 
remote parts of the carth. In learning geography -we 
should follow the same course as has been followed by 
Bcience itself, and extend our knowledge gradually from the 
near to the distant. ‘The natural course of geographical 
study is firat to master the map of the town in which we 
live and its immediate surroundings, and proceed thence 
to the study of the divisions of our native country, and at 
last by successive steps learn the geography of distant 
countries and of the whole world. he great advantage 
conferred by this branch of kuowledge is that it helps to 
make our ideas of many subjects clear and difinite instead 
of vague and obsenre The student of history. who 
neglects geography and omits to have an atlas by his side 
for constant reference, cannot have a clear idea of what he 
is reading, particularly if he is studying warlike operations. 
Even when we are reading a daily newspaper, it 18 well, if 
we wish to form a clear idea of what is going on in the 
world, to look out in a map all the places mentioned. 
Joo many newspaper readers ruu their eye through tele- 
grams iclhing of important events happening in distant 
countries, aud, although they are interested in what they 
read, do not take the trouble to obtain a clear notion of 
the precise part of the world in which the events reported 
have happened. Thus owing to their want of geographical 
Luowledge the new facts cuter their brains in a state of 
confusion, and by much reading they furnish their minds 
with a very ymall amount of detiuite information. 


lo, FRIENDSHIP. 


The great Roman orator in his celebrated treatise on 
Fricodstup remarks with truth that i€ increases happiness 
and dimimshes meery by the doubling of our joy and the 
dividing of our grief. When we do well, it is delightful 
to have friends who are so prou L of our siecess that they 
receive as much pleasure from it as we do ourselves, For 
the frien less mav the attainment of wealth, power, and 
honour 1s of little value. Such possessions contribate to 
vur happiness most by enabling us to do good to others, 
but, if all those whom we are able to benetit are strangers, 
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we take €ar luss plessare am ow beuctitenee, than at tt 
wer ererted on b itlt of trends whose happiness is as 
deat tousasubovn ft ath yr when we do our duty m 
spite of temptition, the iu utal satis iwtion obt uned from 
the approval of oat couse. nies 13 helghtoned by the pranse 
of out titends , tur theu yuadsin at isasait were ao second 
conscience, encourages ts in coo lt and deterpinwz us trou 
evil Out amiss utes hay firtle zest and soon pall upon 
usaf we ensige in themin solitde on with uncongentil 
Fompibions, for whom we cur fect as aff ctton dbus ta 
evelyeoare oro joys tre mond tore amt mse apd nore 
permincatby b mez snared w Uy fends Teas cynally tine 
that as Croce ports out, toe tbsbip cum mishes our mus- 
cry bv onebline us to shure Che bur ten of th with other 
Whiowtorbane hasmitlat Labo ec vitae bibl blow upon 
ts ow srickags alleviated by trendy ¢omlol nee, and by 
the thousht thet wlons wou tiends ar deft fo us die 
ws still worthar ing But meeuy m stordim swhr hb thre ven 
tis dre hobimevit ube, an din csc upto sich inisforbunes tlic 
dlvicg dada ive assistance of var trends noavy be roy ui 
able dn trea ese min stands ubone expose with out 
protection to hisen mies andtoth blows of fortum but 
Whoever has lov altueudsasther by provided with v strony 
doteme aguust he worst thet forcau candy ¢s hit, Litas 
esorolandeviltortune cao out work an bau ait hours of 
rece ON thie poss Sronof trae tend ois ta miosbim- 
portinf means to fh utuoamentot happioess ut the al- 
eviction ot tyorlenc of am ory) Le must be remembere |, 
however that these romuks only apply te fiends really 
Woithy of the mam Lie eval that urey bo effected by bal 
fricuds is as gre tas the good secure Eby the possession of 
“ood tren ls On this acc sunt the rircht selection of tricu ds 
isa matter of vital unportanu We shoul select our 
traeuds with the wroutest cate and when we hav won 
them andfount them worthy we shonlt take care to 
retain them, till we are severcdl trom them by death 


IG PEARLY MORNING IN A RLAL CLLY. 


Wor tawotth mont of lus sonnets gives a fine descrip. 
tion of the b vuaty of tac mccne presente lL by the city of 
Loadonin tae culy motaing wieu the reing sua ip his 
fist splendour i amines the towers tetaples aud pibios 

all cloat and littering in the smokeless ag A scene 
ot sumila bo wily may bo enjoyed on most mornings by 
auyon Wi wuoleryors tle dayour of climbing to the top 
vithe Weasbu Lowet, from wiuch Buinbiy tn all tis 
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beauty of its public buildings and encircling sea may be 
secu spread out below likea map, At first all is cold and 
grey in the carly mormng, until the glow of dawn warms 
the sky above the castern mountains, the morning star 
begins to pale its ineffectual fires, and at Jast a spot of 
volden light, too bright to be contemplated steadily by 
any hniman eye, darts the first rays of the rising sun on 
the highest pinnacle of the Rajabai ‘lower, and then in 
pttccession on the tops of other less lofty structures. 
hinmediately, with the rapidity that characterises a tro- 
pical sunrise, everything is bathed in a flood of living 
light, and the great city rouses herself for the labours of 
anew day, The rich rise from their luxurious couches, 
the poor from their humble pallets or from the hard 
earth on the side of the roads, where they have peen 
sleeping through the night. wrapt up from heal to foot 
in dong pieces of cloth like the sheeted dead. But ideed 
for many the labours of the day have already commenced, 
and there are even some who have at this early hour done 
their work, and now get rest from their toil ‘Phe police- 
men and ramoshis, who have been watehing all night to 
protect the city and ats houses against thieves, now retire 
to rest. lor some hours trains and country carts have 
heen hurrying into the city in order to provide the mar- 
kets with country produce enough for half a unthon of 
human beings, ‘Phe fishermen have been out long before 
stunrine, and at an early hour of the day the fish they 
have caught ave ready tor sale in the fish market. The 
atrects quickly become crowded with operatives hurrying 
fo the nalls apd all hinds of Jabourers proceeding to their 
various places of work. ‘The amore well-to-do members 
of suciety, suet as clerks, business men and Government 
otticmals, whose woth does not begin betore den or eleven 
o clock, go out tu the carly morning on horseback, or on 
foot, to breathe the cool ar and refresh thentselves for 
the work they will have presently to do. For them the 
lopy promenade hy the sea shore with its breezes fresh 
from the Arabian Sea is an inestimable boon. As they 
ride or walk along the path from Colaba to Chowpatty, 
they look on the lots across Back Bay to Malabar Lil, 
bright mm the rays of the rising san, and on their right they 
seo the five row of publie buildings raised bv private and 
public wealth, and in the further distance the Mahratta 
hills, crowned by historic strongholds, nor is it any won- 
der if, impressed by the beauties of nature and art by 
which they are surrotnded, they think with pride that 
Bombay is yne of the most beautitul cities in the world, 
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17. THE POWER OF LABTT. 


It is through the power of bebit that every act we do 
tends to affect our charveter. ‘his is why habit is called 
a second nature. What we have done we are naturally 
inelincd by the mere force of habit tu do again, so that to 
the original nature we mbernt from our parents babit adds 
new tendencies whieh become an important part in the 
eum total of our character, ‘The tendency to repeat the 
actions that wo have been in the habit of doing is seen in 
our most trivial coneerns ae well as in more important 
watters, Fresolye ax dwocte to vo on without a fresh 
dipin the rob ountibimy inb is perfectly dry. But iy reso- 
Intion is very dithealt to carry Gut. As the nib gets par- 
tially dry, an impulse urges ine to replenish it, because I 
have been inthe habit of doing no. So strong is the im- 
pulse, that at will be hard for me to carry out my resolu- 
Hon exeept by shutting up iny mk pot. In the same way 
people gt tincvo the habit of sitting, standing and lying in 
certain postures, which are then said to be characteristic. 
A Hheblandes. who has been aecustomed to walk with 
springy step over the ¢lastic moorland, by the force of 
habit ws distinguished by the same kind of walk on the 
hard flags of a city street. Knowledge of the power of 
habibis the elnef means by which aminals are trained to 
be neefulto man. ft is by habit that the cavalry horse 
s trained to keep his place in the line and stand firm as a 
rock anid the roar of cannon. ‘The soldier himsclf is 
tramned, in the same way as his horse, to give rapid obe- 
dience to the word of command. A practical joke once 
played on a soldier affords a good illustration of this 
fact, A soldier was once carrying los dinuer bume in a 
dish, when one of the bystanders suddenly called out ina 
loud varee «Attention “Phe soldier trmediately drop- 
ped his hands to his side, and of course the dish he was 
carrying fell to the vround. ‘The importance of habit is 
jast as vreat in forming the moral character aa in the 
training of horses and soldiers to ancvomatic obedience to 
the word of ecommaud. All moraliets recognise the fact 
that it is possible for men to hecome Letter and worse by 
the cultivetion of food and bad habity, in fact, that it is 
just this which makes moral progress and deterioration 
possible, A inan who yields to temptation may at first do 
eo with reluctanee, but after yielding once and twice, re- 
sixtanee becomes more difficult, until at last by continued 
aAnbmission he is so completely coclaved that at last he 
has nev control ever lis evil passions. On the contrary, if 
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he had conquered the first temptation, his will would have 
thereby become strouger, and. after frequent victories, 
he would have been so habituated to self-control, that the 
temptations, which had first tricd him. would have lost 
thea altractive power, and then he might have led his 
moral will, strenvthened by the habit of victory, to still 
creater proral efforts. 


1k.) EMIGRATION, 


Que of the most melancholy scenes to be witnessed on 
the face of the earth isthe departiae of a hody of emi- 
eants from thei native land. Phe deep griet felt by them 
awl having to rend asunder old) assuctations and leave the 
land that they themselves and their fathers lave been 
taneht by patmotic fechne to regard as sacred, has been 
expressed with great fechngia Goldsmiths Deserted Village, 
wud ia some of the most pathetic national songs of Lreland 
aud Seotlan “Phe poor emigrants bave to Jeave their 
relations aud friends aud the fields juowhich they have 
plaved and worked from itaney, to tempt fortune far 
aerocs the bea and live as strapeers ina strange Jand. 
They are generally very ignorant, and them ignorance 
makes them invest the uuknown country to which they 
are going with mysterious horrors. Pleir misery is, if 
possthle, intensified when they find themselves on the 
crowded cnigrant ship, home-sich and sea-sick at once, 
and they lament the hour jn which they were induced to 
leave their homes and trust themselves to the mercy of 
wind and wave. Yet the pam of leave-taking and the 
terrors of the voyage are atter all) but temporary evils, 
Which may lead the way to permanent happlagss, When 
the British emfyrant lands mo Australia or Canada, he finds 
himself amone surroundings not xo very unlike what he 
was used todn the old country. Phe Mavlishinan looks 
in vain for the peaceful aspect of shady lanes and hedge- 
rows, and the Seotchimtn misses the moors and purple 
mountains that are so dear to him. But they hear the 
famthar Mnehsh tongue spoken, are governed by Hoglish 
laws, and sce the British thag waving over slips and for- 
tresses Iu then new home. New frtends supply Che place of 
the old. and the cloef citferenee in their lot i that, where - 
asin Mugland they laboured hard for a miserable pittance, 
and sometimes praved for Labour in vain, they are now in 
a country where labour is so weil paid, that everyone who 
is willing to work can carn enough to support in comfort 
himself aud his family. bn course of time, hard work, in- 
telligenve aud subricty rutec tu atiluemee many of the eui- 
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rints who With y hid ve natned tu them ow ountry, 
woull not ain,robel dy aurter many years cf Tabon hive 
ended ther iy santhe workhouse Ehus the pool man 
who tinds adihculfy i untanine bams Heat hone bis 
vary prospect of b ti ui dis con tition by «migration 
\t the same time connotation by diminishing the etpor- 
Wrndant nmuber of th fab onan popalatr nar P oghund, 
tends to ruse th wales of the bubourers | ft Dbehimad = Se 
{haitemyritouanmes bor cide ta abi ing tothe coun. 


trv which Poout th cipro ts asw doa to th cite 
wtints fhemiedy S ft wae ady vitae to the colony 
towlrbth omigt uis o> mew uithy owe Ul ost 
uw ors it 'deboa ts ty lopthe naturilr s urees 


1) FLEECES OF WLAEEEE OQ NATION AL 
CHARA LIER 


Mor oyvoan pmonty fy tr ved thu wealth produc sa 
proplhoaded to opon aitromal chua ter Tbe Joss of 
th severe virtetes that chara tems d the carly Juomans ds 
ttribiete Lbs ther ha fortis to the aequrigion of wealth 
Won by doraemon yn t  Geoldsunths 22 rfed bedleg as 
tpoetr altro vis met ul tty brime vividly be tore ous 
mndth oval tate of vaatioon where wealth wcumnl wteos 
indinon too IP ogepresents the mr acase of we uth ag 
boarding to th oxic of the sturdy urealtaral populition, 
Whoob constitutes (hoochie t stromth of a vtron and as 
Epopaliwl th counters winch instead otf berms tilled as 

mvert Fouts bach puks for the ple mure of the rich. 
Certumly nothing Curb mote melancholy than th de- 
pature of th rau population from th homes ta whieh 
thet ancestors have lived for many jwrenerttions and the 
nationd chua tara hh dy to sufhor trom tie boss or dont. 
mution of the tillers of thes ubwhoe ph oo datroaay howd 
Map) vatuescontibat me htothe sumtotu of vittonal 
Wwell-b ing Dnt cun this lant me tbl nee cssity Of Grats ae 
tion toy peth trally do plore t to Goldsmith bo rirhtly 
erud hasth aes oth spreatot wealth? Lhut this 
Inno dealiy th case wotkhs mts b proved by the tut 
that the great st evo das uf the wsrieuitur a p opal iion ot 
tu Uaut d hing dom his hb eco noet omar h buchand bit 
fromth most pov rty stricken districts of Ireclund and 
S othurt Also the dando ta which the larsze st muimber of 
cmrante have taken theme: ives and then rood qualities, 
tind which has afforded then a secre bome 34 the richest 
country Inthe world andthe the great wealth of ual- 
honute dus not itatere with the prosperity of th cul- 
tivature of the soul By these comadcratious we see the 
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one-sided character of Goldsmith's view. ‘There is nore 
truth in the Roman idea that wealth ruins its possessors by 
leading to luxury and efliminacy. ‘This was certainly the 
case in Rume. ‘he great wealth acquired by the ancient 
Romans was lavishly squandered on the coarsest forms of 
extravagance, on costly banquets, the dishes of which were 
collected at enormous expense trom every land and sea, 
on gladiatorial combats. and on magnificent spectacles in 
the amphitheatre, more conspicuous for grandeur than for 
grace. No wonder that the Roman populace and the 
Roman nobles became dabased under such influences, aud 
were unable to defend without barbarian help the empire 
that their ancestors had aequired. In the Hast, too, we 
find that great empires, established by nations of poor and 
hardy mountaineers, fall to pieces. when wealth gives the 
means of luxury. and luxury produces effiminacy. But it 
is not the invariable cule that great national wealth must 
he spent on degrading luaury. Wealth may be employed 
to better purpose. as by the Athenians. who spent the tri- 
Iuite obtained from their alles and conquered enemies on 
the erection of the noble statues and temples and on the 
support of a national theatre, that produced great literary 
inasterpieces and taught high moral lessons to the people. 
‘This the Athenians, when they were at the zenith of their 
material prosperity, retained undiminished the meutal aud 
physical vigour by which they had gained their high post- 
tion. In hike mauner we find that the leading nations ot 
Kurope have become wealthier and wealthier without 
showing any signs of deterioration. — So we may conclude 
that. though wealth if il-cmployed may have ruinous 
effects upon a nation, these bad consequences may be aud 
have often been avoided. 


20, DLARTIES, 


‘To keep a diary regularly day by day is a capital train- 
Ing in methodical habits. Many. having made up by their 
minds to keep a diary, begin writing with great zeal and 
Huency for a few days, as long as they are carried on by 
the novelty of the idea; but after a time they get tired of 
their self-imposed task and their industry begins to flag. 
When this happens. the diary gradually becomes scantier 
and more irregular, until at last weeks and mouths are 
allowed to pass without any entry being made. The best 
way to avoid this lame and impotent conclusion is to fix 
a detinity time every day for writing the diary, and not to 
allow oneself to be diverted to auythiug clse at the ap- 
ported dime. lois also well tu restrain vur incliuation tu 
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write at great length at the commencement of the diary, 
so that we may be Jess likely to take a distaste to the work 
and may be the better able to keep ol resolution of mak- 
ing reyular entries every day. du this way we shall give 
due importance in our chronicl: to the successive events 
of our hfe and tind our diary a souree of pleasure and of 
propt. When we are wrtiy Jetters, we often fiod our 
ideas fail us and are uualde to think of anything to write 
about. tuo such a steait as this a refercuce to our diary, if 
it has been well kept, is sure fo suypest something that is 
hkely to interest our fliend~ an bwe are saved from the 
necessity of sending off . neagre detter not worth the 
price of ifs postage stamp. uA diary is also of great use to 
rstudent, asat enables bin to take perodical retrospects 
of tis work. Maeanlay in his diary kept a record of the 
books he read. Tf we follow the same excellent practice, 
it will help as every now and theu to look back and deter- 
mune whether we have been wasting our time or not. A 
diary should aiso make us more accurate than we could 
otherwise be. [tis surprising what Wuprecise statements 
menmake sometiues about their own past expericuce. 
A creat safeguard agaist siteh inaccuracy is to have an 
account of what we actually saw and cad. clearly recorded 
In black and white. In all these ways the keeping of 4 
diary day be found to be a profitable employs ment of one's 
leisure, [tis also likely to be a source of pleasure in fu- 
ture years, when by ats help we recall to amd some half- 
forgotten episode of past vears, and in dmagmation liye 
over again the bappys days of the past. The diaries of 
cniineut men, besides giving pleasure to them authors, ace 
full of interest to the world generally, Phe Jatcly pub- 
liehed journal of Walter Scott cuables us more tho- 
roughly to uuderstand and admire the character of the 
ereatest of novelists. Uhe diary of Pepys is uot only delight- 
ful reading for an idle hour, but also is of great value to 
the historian from the tlood of lilt it throws upon the 
days of Charles IL. 


21. CHANGES DUE TO RAILWAYS STEAMSHIPS, 
AND TELEGRAPHS, 


Railways, steamships. aud telegraphs have done much to 
practically aunihilate space, and bring the different parts 
of the world into closer communication with one another. 
VPhis may be very clearly lustrated by the way in which 
steam power has shortened the journey betwecn England 
apd ludia Pifty-cight years ago Macaulay io a sailing 
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ship spent nearly four months in travelling from London 
to Madras. But now the same journey can be finished by 
the help of steamships and railways mn seventecn or eighteen 
days, and telegrams traverse the distance in one or two 
hours. At the end of the last century the great hattle of 
the Nile, fought on the evenmng of August Ist, 1708, was 
not known in London until October 2nd. If such a battle 
were tought in Kevpt to-day, accuunts of it) transmitted 
hy the telegraph woud be read tomorrow at breakfast 
time in the newspapers not only of London, Sut also of 
New York, San Francisco, Melbourne, Bombay, Calentta, 
and Yokohama. Phe principal effect that this wonderful 
ImMprovementof communication has produced 1s that nations, 
know farmore of one auother than im former tines, A 
great ounpelus has been given to travelling allover the 
world and many travellers have written able and exhaus- 
tive abeseriplions of countries that at the bectummne of the 
present eentiny were Comparatively unknown, Phas 
Increased moatital khuowledve naturally dees qnen to dissi- 
prite fidse tdeas of foreign nations.  Yoar by year we find 
more vuiversal and tore compete reeogniuon of the taet 
that dutoan nature is much the sane everywhere and that 
ih every people much good ix to be tound, Different 
mations, bere brought mito close conne tion, dearn to res 
eounise cach others good quahtics and to shake off the 
Old-fashioned suspreious hatred of foreiguers which was 
the vattial result of former ignoranee. “Phe chiet material 
result of pyproved eommmunteation between different coun- 
tries and diferent parts of the same country ms that the 
best) products of each part ot the world are rapidly and 
cheaply conveyed to distant market. “Phe cotton cloth of 
Manebester and the cutlery of Shefheld can now be bought 
in Calentta, Bombay and Madras, almost as cheaply as in 
Bnghind, and the avricultural distriets of Indi and Russia 
export to Mugliid their surplus corn produce.  “Phus one 
nation supplies the wants of another, tu the mutual adyan- 
tawe of both. In India the advantages of improved com- 
munication are seen not only in the increase of foreign 
trade which stimulates the productive energy of the peo- 
ple. Dut also in greater secunty against famine. Formerly 
it was possible that famine should be raging in one district 
of India while another was producing a mure abundant 
harvest than its inhabitants could consume. Now such a 
state of things is hardly possible. ‘Thanks to the extension 
of railway communication, the surplus harvest of one part 
Of dicha can be rayidly conveyed to any district suffering 
From deficient crops, “Phus the monev spent on the con- 
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rtruction of railwaysin Indie may be regarded as a scm 
pad to msc the countiy agamet famine, 


22 INDIAN RAT WAYS. 


The ralways of Todia are great cuemecring works Tlie 
eonstiucturs of thom were comtrontcd with cnormous 
physical dithculles Broad avers had to be spumed and 
theomghty mount wall of the Ghints hid ta be ue 
yuunted by the tuhoad before Bon bo could be broucht 


mto radway commumeation with Gaypirat, Calentt ind 
Machas Stil greaterare th ocatutalobstades now bang 
overcome du the construete oon the noatiary railways on 


the mord westoin frontier for the piotection of the 
Country wounet foreicu agaression Ne do abt af ys t good 
pohoy to defend Pacha by building rauwoays for trategte 
purposes Pts de Sexpensive toadd to om rudy vy syster 
than toaducre a othe pumiber of th army Voonntiy with 
wood rulway ce umm ition da oa crea vdvantige from a 
military pout covicw When a tore tencd frontier tity ne 
rulwoavs all the practicable prusac have to be defended by 
strony tors angt cimnct be known beforebund where the 
encuiv will deliver dims attack Batt the defender hive 
the commandot rulway le tding to these passes sha cnen ch 
tu assemble a strom umey oat some central yp ant trea 
Which throats cum be rapidly conveyed tin tram fo the part 
of the fromocr towards why ho the enemy ts reportedl to de 
directing his mach. hts by the help of rah wove un uimy 
of fitty thousand men may do the work that would other 
Wise require Cwlee Or thriec as darge an army Absa thi 
railways beat for aqnilitary purposes are not ther by de- 
batied from borne usetulan time of pence so thet, ovenat 
there shotdd be no war the money spout apon them as far 
from heme wasted The railways, that would be a de- 
fence in wat, ate trade rontes in peace, and 600 pertorny 
then mon nattualdunction. How mach Indian ¢oumerce 
has becu increased by the mtroduction of radways can be 
secmoain a numencal fon by comparing the valne of the 
exports from india now with her foreign trade thirty years 
wo. ‘Lhe railways, by bunygmg the ynter os of India mto 
easy COhunUNICation With the great sea ports and through 
thein with forcien nations have marvellously develope ct 
the productive industucs of the conntry A continual 
succession of heavy-laden trains carry into Boubty and 
Rinrachee frum the meteror of India corn aud cotton that 
cold never have found a market, if the only meanset com- 
munication had been by carts and river buats.  Lhus at 1s 
maily due te the power of the locomotive that the Punjab 
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and the North-West Provinces have become fereat corn- 
roducing districts to supply the deficiencies of European 
arvests. Wherever the railroad goes, production flour. 
ishes and wealth increases. Nor is material prosperity 
the only important effect produced. Railways have a 
powerful influence in overcoming the barriers between 
different sections of the community and between man and 
man. Members of the different caste going on pileri- 
mage to Benares or Nassick, unless they are rich enough 
to afford reserved compartincnts, must either give up their 
pious intention or consent to come into close contact with 
one another in crowded railway carriages. ‘Thus railways 
tend to do away with the exclusiveness of caste and pro- 
mote the doctrine of the equality of mankind. They also 
do much to edueate the people ot Tadia by enabling them 
ebeaply and with comfort to leave their native villages and 
visit the great cities that are the head- quarters of eryilisa- 
tion and progress — [See also the end of the preceding 
essay on railways and telegraphs, | 


2. COMPIOPETION, 


A horse can run ina race faster than if can run when it 
has no rival to outstrip. In dike manner, men competing 
with one another produce greater results than they could 
achieve without the stimulus of eampetidon, ‘The eucrey 
inspired hy competition is conspienously displas ed mn every 
branch of Vfte.  “Phenistocles used to say that the mound 
of Miltiades woukt not allow him to sleep. Ths ambition 
was fired by the hope of rivallme the clory that Miitiades 
had won ato Marathon. Many other instances may be 
quoted from history of the effects of emulation. The 
rivalry of Demosthenes and .Eaehines in Greece, of Cieero 
and Eortensius in Rome. of Pitt and Fox in Euyland, in- 
sptred greater oratorical effeets than would have been made 
by these great speakers, if they had not had such formnid- 
able rivals to contend against. In the literary world we 
know that ‘Thackeray was spurred on to write his best by 
admiration of Dickens and by his determination to pro- 
duce as good work as Paci Copperfield. Jy commerce 
competition is generally of great advantage to the consu- 
mer, as rival manufacturers try to gain command of 
the market by producing the best articles at the lowest 
price. When there 1s competition between different lines 
of railway or rival steamship companies, the result is more 
rapid travelling, greater comfort, and reduced fares. Tf a 
company of merchants enjoy a monopoly in the sale of a 
certain article, they cau obtains much Inghe:r prices; for 
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the general public must submit to the high price asked or 
else go without tue article. “Phas, when a monopoly is in 
foree, the sellers are onl. Pirated in thar exorbitant de- 
miands by the fear that their enstomers may be driven to 
abstain entirely from the use of their goods, Tt was on this 
aceount that the Portuguese as first discoverers of India, 
were so determined in asserting thei clam to the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, Until other miutions began to 
compete with them they could sel the produce of India at 
prices whieh gave them cme tmiods profits. ven when 
several nations began co trad wit Prdia it was the practice 
of Iunoyy ar Geaverumicuts to give monopoles of the Kast, 
fudian trade te Speen companies of thet owt nation, who 
jealously hept out all interlopers. OF course tints system, 
as jong as it lasted, was equally bad for the European 
consumer and for the Todi producers. The Enropean 
ropsimer had to pay cnormously high priees for goods 
imported trom india, and the Indian producer conld not 
vet from the European merchants anything hike the price 
obtained for Indian goods in l[uropean markets. Thus 
the European mnerchauts got the chormeus profits by 
wioch thes bought in Enuland parhamentary boroughs and 
hecame proverbial for ther wealth under the mame of na- 
habs. As soon as the Indian trade was Open 7 freely to 
all the world European Mmerehants competed with one 
another and had to pay for indian prodaee such a price 
as alowed them no more thaua far profit when they es- 
ported their purchases to furope. At present England is 
the champion of free trade and worestricted competition 
throughout the world, while many of her commercial 
rivals, and even sume ot her own colonies, buld by the 
old-fashioned doctrine of protection. England also led the 
Way in another application of the principle of competition 
to the development of trade when Queen Victoria opened 
the great Exhibition of Phot, Since then many other 
nations have followed the lead of Mnuyland and held Loter- 
national Exhibitions, in which medals are given to reward 
the ananuataeturers of the best articles of all, kinds. By 
this means great encouragement is given to invention, 
and nations learn to know and appreciate the productions 
of forcign countries. 


21. CHAREPY, 


‘Lhe word charity by derivation and in old English means 
love. But in ordinary modern English it means almagiv- 
lug, and in this short essay we must confine ourselves to 
the later and narrower incaning of the word. Charity ia 
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this sense iy & virtue extensively practised and highly 
esteemed an the Mast. In India it is a Common practice 
for kings and rich meu to weigh themselves against gold 
and silver and to distribute the proceeds among the poor. 
This was done by Sivajee and many others before and 
after his fime. We have in most of our large cities fine 
momunents of munificent charity in the university build- 
ings, colleges, hogpitals, convalescent homes and water 
fountains built wholly or partially at the expeuse of iich 
enizens, who chore this practical way of showing their 
love for their native city. But ttomtet be remembered 
that itis met only the rich that have the power of being 
charitable. ‘Lhe Mahabharata tells us that— 

Just heaven ws not so pleased with costly gifts, 

Offered in hope ot future recompense, 

Vewith the muerest trifle set apart. 

liom hepest gains and savetihed by ftaith 
aid that the man who is no€ rich bué yet cap give will 
be exalted above the heavens. | Very often the mni- 
ficore wifts of rich menu are made tor purposes of osteuta- 
tiokoras amennis of crime favour with Goverginent. "The 
best charity a that which as done in secret, so that, in the 
e pressive words of the Gospel, the left) hand does not 
hnow what the right baud doeth. [tas very necessary to 
exercise disertuaation mn the giving of alms. “Phe great 
object of charity is to reheve misery, and indiscrimimate 
charity, by encouraging the trade of beyging actually adds 
to the nusery ot the world. Tt it were not for the reckless 
charity of well-meaning meu, who thik ita duty to vive 
a small alins to every beguar they come acrons, many who 
now lead a iniscrable existence as beegars would take tu 
honest work and become profitable members of society. 
As things are. they prefer to live an jdle hfe of degrada- 
tion, and sume of them, by begging aud imposture, make 
more Money than an honest pour man can earn by hard 
labour. Such being the case, itis ne wonder that bo many 
begscus infest the streets of Botmbay and other rich cities. 
A rich man who is really determined to do good with his 
moncy should either find out for himself what poor men 
really deserve help. or ifbe has not time to do so. he 
should give his alms through some chantable society that 
has othcers appointed for the special purpose of distingui- 
shine between the deserving poor aud impudent 1mMpos- 
tors, ‘There ate also some who require to be reminded 
that charity begins at home, and that they mast not de- 
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prive themsclyes of the means of supporting ther own 
family by protase charity lo strangers who have less clams 
upon them. dhese, then. are the two principal dinnts to 
observe in the duty of alusgiving, We liust recogiixe 
the poor obhgatun of providing tor the necessities of var 
own fauily, and we mitst take vare lest by il-pudged din= 
tribution of alins we envonrage beggary wud uaprovidence 
with ifs attendant anisenies, Charity: would seem to be 
Joast (Xposed te the second danger, when a subscript om is 
nade for und atimate persons saddenty reduced to 1am 
by aueamhyoake, or a sture oe anyother cabimity agatust 
Which pe foresiht conld have defended them. for an 
such Gaces there ds very ureat distress ta be relreved un 
the present, and there as little fear of the help given lead - 
lng du the future to rumous paprovtidence oF CAtRAV dance, 


vo, ChLEANLINIGSS, 


Lhe hieh «ae attached to cleandiness is expressed by 
the proverb Wloeh says that * Cleanliness i next to God- 
liners Pndeed. am some relijgens. cleanliness is regarded 
det part of godliness auclis prerertbed as a religioas duty, 
In the law of Viones the priests are required Co wash ther 
persons and therm clothes whenthey fave Go appear before 
CGrod and Che tradiGion of the dewinh eldcr rigorously 
eutoreed: the waeting ot lauds Dbetore anc. Mahomet 
presented teeqnent ablations whieh, Wf voter euuld not 
be had, were tobe performed with sand. Sach ordinances 
are an part due te tre ree ognitian of the close counection 
hetweem personal cloulincss and moral gooducss, [Tt is 
net Without reapon that white rannent and ceremonial 
ablutious have beeu chosen as the symbols of the purity 
ui soul. that ms expected of the priest aud bis congregation 
When enpared ino the solemn worship of God. luvem in 
vue otdinary everyday life we see that a dirty man in dirty 
Clothes is apt to lose that feeling of self-respect, which os 
one of the bent safeguards against dishonesty and vice. Au- 
other reason why the founders of religious prescribed fre- 
qient ablutions was because they reeoguised the mimense 
Mupurtance Of cleanliuess froin a sanitary point ot view. 
Dirt. expecially ma oriental countries, is huown to be a 
fertile propagator of disease, ‘The gerins of cholera and 
other deadly plagues are carried through the ar with the 
dust, that is seldom wanting under a tropical sun, ‘The 
best means of avoiding infection is continual washing, 
Which prevents those germs from remaining lopg on the 
body. Unfortanately, immunity from disease cauuot be 
secured by being clean oneselt. A scrupulously clean 
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person may catch disease from the dirty persons with 
whom he comes into contact. ‘Therefore the rich and in- 
telligent must, in their own interests, provide their poorer 
neighbours with the means of keeping themselves clean. 
Many benevolent rich men have done good service to the 
community in which they live by providing in crowded 
quarters of great cities fountains, from which the poor can 
get abundant supplies of water. When water is scarce, 
and not to be obtained near their doors, the poor cannot 
afford the time necessary to get it from a distance, and 
reinaip dirty to the great danger not ouly of themselves 
but also of their richer neighbours. ‘This is the chief 
reason why the poor quarters of great cities are often hot- 
beds of disease. The Municipality of Bombay fully re- 
cognises the importance of these considerations, and has 
at an immense cost provided an abundant water-supply 
for this city, so that there may be plenty of water not 
only for drinking purposes, but also to water the streets, 
and wash the houses, the persons, and the clothes of all the 
inhabitants. 


26. CRURLTY TO ANIMALS. 


* He praveth well who foveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. —Colrrdye. 


The virtue of Benevolence requires us to abstain from 
cruelty to animals. Some have maintained that the happi- 
Hess of animals is not desirable for its own sake. but only 
as aimeans to human happiness, According to this view 
the only reason why we should be kind to horses and dogs, 
is that kind treatment makes them serve us better, or that, 
i we are cruel to them, we are likely to learn thereby to 
he cruel to our fellowmen. But most moralists allow that 
ow duty to increase happiness and diminish misery is not 
limited to the human race, but must be extended to all 
beings that feel pleasure and pain. Surely it must be quite 
clear that we are bound to consider the happiness of ani- 
mals even in cases Where the happiness of haman beings 
is not affected. It is generally admitted to be our duty to 
put out of its misery, asthe phrase is, a wounded insect 
that is suffering great pain and has no hope of recovery. 
Yet such an action affects no human beings, except the 
person who has to perform the disagreeable duty, and 
who, by performing it, inflicts pain on himself. Anyone 
who inflicts unnecessary pain on animals deserves punish- 
ment, whether by so doing he causes pain to human beings 
or not. In the case of ammals, as in the case of men, it ie 
only justifiable to tuflict pain in order to vbtain some 
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greater good. which more than compensates for che evil 
of the pain, This is the justification always urged hy the 
defenders of viviseetion Ut is argued that surgical ex- 
periments upon living animals will lead to such medical 
discoveries as will alleviate human suffering. Therefore, 
ax htaman hemgs are of greater recount and more suscep- 
tible to pain than the lower animals. pau: may be inflicted 
on frovs and dogs in order that new means may be dis- 
covered of curing the diseases of men, Whether tld. ar- 
cruinent is entirely couvineing oy not, atis noticeable that 
in the controversy no defends: of vivisectton ventures to 
assert thet the pam of the lower animals ms not an evil in 
itself lt is assumed to bean evil whenever attempts are 
made to justify it by the demonstration of the great results 
that are to be expected froin vivisection. — En oriental 
countries the duty of kindness to animals 1s often connee- 
ted with the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and 
xo placed upon « religious basis. The believer in meteme 
psy chosia"is moved to be compassionate towards animals 
not only by a general desire to promote happiness, but also 
by the thought that the animal, whose happiness he can 
affect by his conduct. may be animated by the soul of a 
near relation. ‘Vherefore. in the East, there should be 
leas need of a Soctety tor the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Amninals than in nrope. 


27. BRAVERY. 


Before considering real bravery it will be well to dis- 
tinguish it from false bravery. One kind of talse bravery 
arises from ignorance of danger. If an mfant should 
play with a cobra, it would be absolutely free from fear, 
and would do what brave men would tear to do: but 
we Ought not fo call it brave, for it has no appreciation 
of the danger. Yet such fearlessness is often mistaken 
for real bravery. If the want of recognition of danger 
is due to intoxication, the quality displayed is somes 
times called Dutch couraye. Another spurious form of 
courage js actually due to fear, as when a soldier stands 
his ground in a battle. because he fears the punish- 
ment which will be inflicted on him if he runs away. 
In such cases the stronger fear overcomes the weaker 
fear, and surely the man who is actuated ly any kind 
of fear cannot he said to be displaying bravery. We 
now pass on to the consideratiou of true courage. 
Lhe simplest form of courage is constitutional courage, 
which shows itself in the absence of trembling and of 
Other sigus of fear in the face of great danger. When 
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striking feature of Indian and all oriental bazaars is the 
want of fixity of price. If you go into an English or French 
shop, you are immediately told the exact price of any article 
you require, and, if it is too dear, you go away without 
more ado. ‘This is far from being the oase in India. In this 
country you may be told at first that the lowest price of a 
piece of cloth is thirty rupees, but, if you were to pay that 
price, you would be looked upon as 4 mad man. You are 
expected to bargain with the shopkeeper, and perhaps 
after a long struggle inay get it for ten rupees. ‘This sys- 
tem of bargaimngy is considered by Europeans a great waste 
of time and a severe trial of patience. But in the East 
time is less valuable than in the West, and the Indian 
shopkeeper seems to be endowed with an unlimited stock 
of patience. ‘The hubbub caused by the bargaining be- 
tween shopkeepers and customers in a busy bazaar is 
sometimes alinost deafening. ‘The sight of the crowds of 
orientals in their flowing white garments and many colour- 
od turbans is wonderfully picturesque. In large Indian 
bazaars you may see congregated together representatives 
of every province of India, almost of every country in the 
vlobe, distinguished by their national garments, and the 
background of the scene may be the walls of a Hindu 
nue a Mahometan mosque, or some old house clabo- 
rately ornamented with a frontage of carved wood. How 
different is such a scene, illuminated by the bright rays of 
an Indian sun, from an Mnglish crowd arrayed in the diagy 
garments that seem only too suitable in the rain and fogs 
and smoke of grimy London! 


30. PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. 


Many great writers have in prose, and still more often 
in poetry, celebrated the pleasures of the country. One 
of Milton's most beautiful similes tells us how— 

‘*Qne who long in populous cities pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met coneeives delight, 
The smell of grain or tedded graas or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 


Byron in Childe Harold longs for a dwelling-place in the 
desert, and declares that he prefers the companionship of 
mountains and rivers to the society of his fellow-men. 
Cowper, who was the author of the well-known saying that 
“God made the country and man made the town,” sighs for 
“a lodge in some vast wilderness with boundless contiguity 
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of shade.” In his ZJusk aud other poems he dilates upon 
the happiness of life in the country, and expresses his 
dislike for the hot crowded theatre, the ball room, the 
luxurious banquet, and the continual round of so-called 
pleasures, for which many men sacrifice health, wealth, 
and happiness. It is no wonder that literary men, as a 
rule, prefer the country to the town. They are generally 
very sensitive to noises and other disturbances, such as so 
often jar upon their nerves when they try to write amid 
the turmoil and bustle of great cities. In the country 
they find peace and quietness and can more easily con- 
eentrate their thoughts. Poets also find a perennial source 
of inspiration in field, forest, and river, and in the simple 
idyllic life of the shepherds and tillers of the soil. Most 
luisiness men are forced by cirenmstanecs to spend the 
greater part of their lives in cities, All the more do they 
enjoy their biief holidays in the country, where entire 
change of scene enables them to forget all the worries of 
commercial and official life. ‘hey derive perhaps as much 
enjoyment from the beauties of nature as the poets, al- 
though they have not the power of evpreasi ig their admi- 
ration in immortal verse. It is not unnat ual that they 
should envy the simple countrymen, whom they sec living 
a placid life in a beautiful country distuict far away from 
the bustle and anxiety and wickeduess of gicat cities. 
But it is probable that they and alro the pocts overrate 
the happiness of the countryman’s lot. They attribute to 
peasants the same feeling of delight in country scenes 
that they themselves enjoy, forgetting that for a thorough 
appreciation of the beauties of nature a certain amount of 
education is needed, and that the poor villagers are very 
ignorant. Also a good deal cf the pleasure derived from 
country life is due to contrast with the disagreeable sights 
and smellg and sounds of great cities, of which permanent 
residents in the country have had no experience. On 
these grounds we may come to the conclusion, that rural 
life has most charms, not for those who alwaya live in the 
country, but for the inhabitants of cities who pay the 
country occasional visits in the intervals of a buay life. 


31. ADVANTAGES OF LIFE IN GREAT CITIES. 


The principal advantages that a boy or young man de- 
rives from living in a great city like Bombay, Calcutta or 
Madras are educational. In country villages there are 
only elementary schools and no colleges, whereasin great 
cities there are numberless schools and colleges provided 
With the best teachersinevery branch of knowledge. For 


instance, in Bombay, a young man after leaving school 
may atudy literature at Elphinstone College, Wilson Col- 
lege, or St. Xavier's College. Ifhe prefers to study law, 
he can attend the lectures of legal professors or serve his 
apprenticeship 1 a solicitor's office. If he has a taste for 
painting or carving or sculpture, he can obtain instruc- 
tion at the School of Art. If he wishes to become a 
skilled artizan, he joins the Technical Institute. What- 
ever branch of study he would like to perfect himself in, 
he finds gome educational institution with its door open 
ready to supply his wants, and, if he shows talent, he is 
pretty sure to gain by scholarships enough to defray the 
cont of his fees. Besides the advantages of attending 
schools and colleges, the student in great cities has access 
to large libraries, where he can study the best literary nnd 
scientific and philosophical works, and read in the news- 
papers what is going on all over the world. It must algo 
be remembered that education, in the proper sense of the 
word, means far more than mere book learning, and that 
the educational advantages of great cities are not exhaus- 
ted when we have mentioned the knowledge to be acquir- 
ed'in echools, colleges, and lbrarics, Unfortunately a 
largo number ot Ludian students bury themselves in their 
booksand (ike no interest whatever in the busy life of the 
great city im which their college is situated. This isa 
great nistake., ‘They ought in their leisure hours to ex- 
amine with intelligent curiosity the public buildings, the 
harbours, the ships, aud all the other material products of 
alvanced civilization accessible to them, Students acri- 
fice a great part of the advantage that they ought to 
aerive from their university career. when they thus live 
in the midst of a great city wilh no more knowledge of 
the outer world than could be obtained by a peasant living 
in his native village, At the rame time, while taking part 
in city life, country students must be on their guard 
against the many temptations to which the inhabitants of 
citite are exposed. If they yield to these temptations, 
they will ruin their health and happiness, and have reason 
to curso the day they left their village homes. Otherwise 
they may expect to enjoy good health and bappiness in 
crowded cities, if only they take regular exercise every 
day during term time, and xpend their vacations in the 
country, where they can refresh their minds and bodies 
by breathing purer air than can ever be obtained for the 
inhahitants of great cities by the most perfect system of 
Ranitation, 
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$2. DISADVANTAGES OF LIFE IN OREAT 
CITIES. 

Nothing is more distressing to a lover of the country 
than tobe condemned by circumstatices to live in a great 
city. He miases the breezes of pure air that blow over 
hill and plain in the country, and feels that he can hardl 
breathe in the stifling atmosphere of the crowded streeta, 
The glare of the sun on the pavement and on the inter- 
minable rows of white-washed houses 1s painful to his eyea, 
and he sighs forthe green grass and leafy trees of the 
country. Among the multitudes of busy people who 
throng the thoroughfares he ia half dazed, and fears to be 
knocked down hy the carriages of rich men thet rattle 
recklessly slong the streets, »s if the running over of one 
or two poor pedeastriana wer x matter of no importance. 
He climbs to the top of a hill or the tower of a high build- 
ing to admire the view, and, instead of lovking down upon 
the varied scenery of mountain, valley, and forest, he sees 
uothing but the roofs of houses, from among which rise 
numberiess tall factory chimneys, belching their smoke 
into the vitiated atmosphere. All through the day the 
noises of the city appal him. ‘The rumbling of carriages, 
carts, and tramcars over the stony strects never ceases 
from carliest dawn to long after aunset. Sometimes he 
has to endure the additional infliction of a great steam 
roller crunching the stones under the windows of the 
room, where he has to work, as best he can, in epite of the 
noises that agsail his ear and shatter hia nerves. Sach are 
some of the principal annoyances that afflict our lover of 
the country when he lives ina great city. ‘They will no 
doubt be looked upon as imaginary and unreal by the 
pelea residents of cities, whose eyes and ears have 

ecome reconciled by the influence of custom to the sights 
and sounds that are so distracting and unpleasant to coun- 
try people. But it must be admitted that some of the 
drawbacks of city hfe are far from being merely unagi- 
nary, There can be no doubt that the smoke and smells 
and want of fresh air are inimical to health. ‘The evil of 
smoke is not so great in the Kast as in the West. In 
Bombay most of the smoke is produced by a limited 
nomber of factory chimneys, a few railway trains, and the 
fires necessary for cooking. In the great manufacturing 
cities of England the number of factories is far greater, 
and in addition, through the colder months of the year, 
coal fires are ani burning in every house to keep the 
inmates from perishing of cold. In consequence of all 
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these fires the grimness of great European cities is much 
worse than can well be imagined by anyone who has not 
visited them. In the matter of smells, owing to superior 
sanitation and a colder climate, Luropean cities have the 
advantage over the cities of the Kast. All over the world 
the inhabitants of cities suffer from the want of fresh air, 
but the want is more severely felt in hot climates. In the 
North the poor are inelined to look upon a fresh breeze 
rather as an enemy than a friend. Yet it may be regarded 
as certain that, even in the coldest country, the general 
health of a city is benefited by any chanye that allows the 
air to percolate more freely through the crowded streets. 
‘This fact is generally recognised in the present day. New 
cities and new quarters of old cities are therefore now 
built with wider streets and broader squares, and attempts 
are being made to replace the narrow slums, that are per- 
manent hot-beds of disease, by streets and houses cons- 
tructed on better sanitary principles. Much is also bemg 
done by the formation of parks and by improvement of 
the water-supply to make cities healthier, but in spite of 
all the good effected by such measures, it can never be 
reasonably expected that life in a great city can be as favour- 
able to health as life in the country. 


33. LIBRARIES. 


Public libraries play a very important part in promoting 
the progress of knowledge. ‘They bring within our reach 
valuable books which we could not afford to purchase for 
ourselves. ‘They are particularly useful for poor students 
whose education would be hampered with almost insuper- 
able difticulties, if they were confined to such hooks as 
they could buy for themselves or borrow from private 
individuals, Even those who are better off cannot afford 
to buy all the books they require for their studies. 
For instance, such a work as the Lincyclopadia Britannica 
is an invaluable book of reference; yet how few can 
afford the expense of adding it to their private store of 
books! ‘There are many other such compilations to which 
scholars have constantly to refer dictiouaries of 
the English language, biographical dictionaries, classical 
dictionaries, dictionaries of antiquities, dictionaries of 
bibliography—which are scarcely to be found anywhere 
else but in the great public libraries, and are there opem 
to poor and rich alike. In additionte books of 
reference, students in every braneh of study have often 
to consult expensive books that are beyond the reach of 
their limited means, In such cases they trust to the 
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pelle library to supplement the deficiencies of their own 
ookshelves which only contain the necessary text books. 
A well managed library, besides supplying many valuable 
books not to be got elsewhere, is very conducive to edu- 
cational progress in other ways. At his own home a stu- 
dent may be liable to continual interruptions and distrac- 
tions which break the thread of his ideas and make it 
difficult for him to concentrate his attention on his books. 
{n a library he finds himself iu a large apartment where 
silence reigns and from whica the noises and worries of 
the outer world are carefully excluded. The very air of 
the place and the spectacle of so many students silently 
absorbed in their books inspires studious thoughts and a 
spirit of calm reflection. ‘The large circular reading room 
of the Britiah Museum, which contains seats for three 
hundred readers, is a model on a large scale of what such 
institutions ought to be. ‘The commoner books of reference 
are arranged on the lower shelves round the room, and 
can be taken dowu by any one without asking permission 
from the librarian. For more special books application is 
mnade on a written forin by the reader, who quietly waits 
in his seat until the librarian brings them to him. This 
combination of free consultation of common books of 
reference with written application for special books ought 
to be followed, as far as possible, in every public library. 
A student often goes to the reading room for the purpose 
of discovering or verifying a number of points, which he 
expects to find settled in some encyclopwdia or biogra- 
phical dictionary, although he does not know exactly in 
which encyclopedia or in which volume he will find them. 
In such cases it is an irritating restriction to be compelled 
to apply in writing for each of the books that may help to 
settle the point. ‘I'o do so also gives much extra trouble 
to the librarian, trouble which is quite unnecessary, be- 
cause there is no danger of dishonest persons slipping 
great volumes of encyclopedias into their pockets with- 
ott immediate detection. ‘The librarian can soon deter- 
mine the large reference books that are moat commonly 
called for, put them on the table for general use, and issue 
all other books after receiving receipts for them from the 
appplicants. -Libraries managed on some such principles 
should be opened for the use of the general public in the 
great cities of every civilised country. 


34. TONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


It is possible that dishoucsly may be successful for a 
time, Lut honesty is sure to succeed better in the long 
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run. ‘This may be seen by considering the career of 
students in schools and colleges, and of men engaged in 
the business of life. The student who cheats in an examin- 
ation may, if he escapes detection, gain a few marks more 
than he would otherwise have got. But what is the pro- 
bable result. Ile learns thereby to trust to dishonest 
means of passing his future examinations, and neglects 
honest work, the only sure means of success. ‘The conse- 
quence is that, when the next examination comes, he finds 
that he is so far below the standard required, that even 
by cheating he is quite unable to pass. ‘lhus, even if hie 
dishonesty remains undetected, he is likely to be outstrip- 
peo by his more honest rival, and in addition he exposes 
uimself to the risk of an ignominious conviction, which 
will ruin his reputation and cruelly wound the hearts of 
his parents and friends. ‘The effects of dishonesty are 
much the same in the case of clerks, merchants, Govern- 
ment servants and others, who, after leaving school or 
college, are trying. to make their own way in the world. 
‘Chey may suddenly make themselves rich by dishonest 
means. But wealth so obtained is as a rule rapidly squand- 
ered, and to regain it recourse ia likely to be had j again to 
new acts of dishonesty. Thus the dishonest man lives all 
through his lite in continual dread that his misdeeds may 
at any moment be revealed in the light of day. Success 
in the beginning of his career only tempts him to more 
reckless fraud on a larger scale, and the end is generally 
disgrace and punishment. The longer detection is delay- 
ed, the worse it is for the culprit. A school boy detected 
in cheating receives some boyish punishment, which may 
have the good effect of curing him of his evil propensities 
and preventing him from growing up into a dishonest man. 
But the detection of dishonesty in after-life involves life- 
long disgrace, ruin, and in many cases, imprisonment, and 
the higher the height to which the dishonest man hag at- 
tained by his dishonesty, the greater and the more painful 
is his eventual fall. So far we have been considering the 
question merely from the point of view of material success, 
and have scen that the dishonest man i8 very unlikely to 
succeed in life. But even if by ste rare chance ke 
ehould manage to escape detection to the end and dis 
famous and wealthy, he must nevertheless all through ‘his 
life suffer pain through fear of detewtion and consciousness 
of his own baseness. Had he ben an honest man, he 
would probably have won still more wealth and honour in 
the eyes of the world, and work! have been spared the 
reproaches of a guilty conscience. 
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35. THRIVT. 

‘Thrift consists in the frugal and judicious use of money. 
‘Lhe excellent effects of this form of prudence are general- 
ly recognised, but nevertheless many are led away by the 
various motives that lvad to extravagance. One of the 
commonest of these motives is the vanity which makes 
people desirous of appearing in the eyes of the world to 
be mcher than they really are. Another is love of 
luxury in food, dress, wines, horses and carriages, Some. 
times love of art is an inceniive to ruinous expenditure 
ou pictures, statues, or beautirul furniture. In other cases 
we find men led astray by habits of mind which, if exer 
cised with moderation in their proper sphere, would be 
viriues. Some men from weakness of inind or an excess of 
Nherality are unable to refuse any petition for aid, al- 
though by yielding they run the risk of reducing them- 
selves and their tamilies to want. Others are so excessive- 
ly hospitable that they spend more than they can afford 
on the entertainment of their friends. But most often 
what leads to extravagance is mere carelessness and mn- 
willingness clearly to consider such a troublesome matter 
as the relation between income and expenditure. Yet this 
well deserves serious cousideration, since for all practical 
purposes the man who lives within his income is superior 
tu the man who excecds it in a greater degree than the 
rich man is superior to the poor man. The first necessary 
step towards the desirable object of saving a little from 
our income tu put by fur a rainy day or to form a nucleus 
for future savings is that we should keep regular accounta. 
It is almost impossible to regulate our expenditure, unless 
we have clearly before our eyes its different items and the 
amount of money we spend under cach head. If we keep 
accounts, we can calculate at the end of cach week or 
mouth, whether we are living beyond our income or not, 
and, if we fiud we are spendiog too much we see clearly 
the necessity of immediate retrenchment, Various other 
precepts are given by teachers of domestic economy. We 
are told never to throw away anything, however worth- 
leas it may seem. “* [iverything preserved is useful,” says 
an Indian proverb, “even though it be a dead serpent.” 
We must never buy anything simply because it is cheap. 
‘he cheapest thing in the world is dear, if we do not 
really require it. We are warned to be very careful of 
small expenses, which often in the aggregate mount up 
to large suns of money. At the same time we must re. 
inemaber that it is not always thrifty to refuse to spend 
money. [tis pusstble to be what is called peuny wise 
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and pound foolish, that is, we may by omitting to spend a 
little money at the proper time, have to incur a much 
larger expense later on, as when a merchant refuses to 
insure his goods and is as a consequence totally ruined by 
a shipwreck. ‘Thrift may even warrant us in making large 
outlays on occasion. For instance, the workman who 
shrinks from using all the money he can'‘spare to provide 
himself with the best tools, is the reverse of thrifty. By 
observing such rules as thesco we may expect that our 
honest labour will secure us against want and all the 
miseries that afflict the man who, through want of money, 
is threatened with the loss of his independence, and is 


unable to look the world boldly in the face, as a freeman 
should. 


36. SPEAKING ILL OF TITE DEAD. 


Those who tell us that we ought not to speak ill of the 
dead, do not merely mean that we ought not to slander 
the dead. For it is obviously our duty to abstain from 
slaudering not only the dead but also the living. The 
precept evidently requires usto make a difference between 
our way of speaking of the living and of the dead. When 
we speak of the living, we may mention both their good 
and their bad qualities ; but 1m speaking of the dead we 
ure to say all the good we can of them and never mention 
anything to their discredit. ‘Che spirit of this maxim is 
always followed in the composition of epitaphs. ‘There is 
a well-known story of how some one, going through a 
churchyard and reading the inscriptions on the tombstones, 
asked in astonishment where all the bad people were 
buried. The reason of his question was that, while many 
of the epitaphs commemorated the virtues of the dead, none 
of them contained a single word of blainc. We have, 
then, to consider how far this lenient treatment of the 
character of the dea is justitiable. ‘Iwo very good rea- 
sons can certainly be urged against speaking of the faults 
of the dead. In the first place, it seems unjust and cow- 
ardly to accuse those who are unable to defend them- 
selves. In the second place, speaking ill of the dead may 
give great pain to their living relations and friends. The 
second reason only applies to the case of those who are 
recently dead. We are not likely to burt anyone's feel- 
ings by mentioning the faults of Alexander the Great or 
Napoleon. No one would maintain that historians and 
students of history should not do their beat to form an 
impartial estimate of the characters of great men. Such 
a prohibition would deprive the world of the vay 
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moral lessons that history gives, when it affords ws con- 
spicuous examples of the defects that have marred the 
careers of eminent men. Also the greatest virtue of the 
historian is truth, aud truth is incompatible with the con- 
cealment of the faults of historical characters. It may be 
objected that it is equally contrary to truth to abstain in 
conversation from speaking of the faults of the recently 
dead. But this is not the case. The historian professes 
to give, in accordance with the facts of history, an impar- 
tial account of the historica: characters about whom he 
writes, but in ordinary conversation about private persons 
we do not profess tu give carefully balanced estimates 
of character, and no one is likely to be deceived unless 
we ascribe to those of whom we are speaking virtues which 
they do not possess. ‘herefore, although we cannot go 
80 far as to eay that we should 2 vcr speak ill of the dead, 
there is no reasun why we should not as a general rule 
avoid saying anything to their discredit, particularly as in 
this fault-finding world there is no fear of the worse side 
of anyone's character being forgotten after death. 


37. THE WORLD KNOWS NOTING OF IT's 
GREATEST MEN. 


There is a great deal of truth in this saying, but it must 
not be taken in too universal a sense. ‘I'here are un- 
doubtedly many great men, especially in modern times, 
whose lives and characters are well known to us through 
the skill with which they have been portrayed by historians 
and biographers. Confining our attention to the great men 
of the present century, we know much of Scott, Goethe, 
Wordsworth, ‘Tennyson, Gladstone, Bismarck, Garibaldi, 
Darwin, George Eliot and Mill; of Byron, Shelley, and 
Carlyle we know even more than we should wish to know. 
Going to a rather earlier date we come to Dr. Johnson, 
who, through the pions care of his biographer, is as 
familiar to us as our nearest friends. But while the 
world knows much of some of its greatest men, there are 
others of whom it knows little. ‘There are many men of 
the very highest moral character whose names are not 
even recorded in history. While fully recognising the 
moral greatness of Buddha and Socrates, we may be per- 
fectly certain that past ages have produced many men 
and women equal to them in virtue, who do not happen 
to have won fur themselves a position in the history of 
the world. Tbe same remarks apply to greatness of intel- 
ject. We may be quite sure that in the villages of England 
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and of other countries many “mute inglorious Miltons’’ 
have lived and died in obscurity, because through 
want of education they have had no chance of expressing in 
a literary form theirimaginative visions. Many other men, 
well fitted by their characters to be Jeaders of men, have 
heen deprived by their circumstances of any opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves on the theatre of the world, and 
have had no wider scope for their great abilities than that 
afforded by the insignificant village in which they were 
born. When an inhabitant of the small island of Seriphus 
tauntingly remarked to ‘Themistocles, “If you had been born 
in Seriphus, you would never have been great,” the great 
Athenian replied, ‘‘ Neither would you have- been great, 
had you been born an Athenian.” By his answer Themis- 
tocles seemed to acknowledge the truth of the remark of 
the Seriphian. But he might with good reason have dis- 
puted it, and maintained that if he had been born at Seri- 
pans, he would have been equally great, although he might 

ave had no chance of displaying his great abilities to the 
world. It must be added that even some of those men 
whose greatness is thoroughly recognised all over the civil- 
ised world are little more than names in spite of their 
great reputation. The most conspicuous instances of this 
ure Shakespeare and the author or authors of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. All that is known of the life of the greatest 
dramatist of the world may be written down in a few lines, 
while the authorship of the great epic poems of ancient 
Greece is a question that will ieobably remain unsettled to 
the end of tho world. A similar veil of obscurity envelops 
ae great poets, who composed the Ramayana and Maha- 

1arata, 


88. EDUCATION. 


Carlyle regards men without education as mutilated 
beings, aud with great force insists that to deprive men and 
women of the blessings of education is as bad as it would be 
to deprive then of eyes or hands, An uneducated man may 
indeed well be compared to a Dlind man. ‘The bling man 
has a very imperfect idea of the world in which he lives, 
as compared with those who have the use of their eyes, 
and the uneducated labour under a similar inferiority of 
mental vision, While the uneducated man haa his mind 
confined to the narrow circle of sudh tnintelligent labour 
as he is capable of performing, the adttcated man can look 
far back into the past and forward into the fatare. His 
mind is full of great events that ned long ago, about 
which history gives him information, and from his know 
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ledge of the past he is able to form conjectures about the 
social and political condition to which the world is pro- 
greasing, ‘I'he uneducated man sees in the heavenly bodies, 
that illumine the sky by night, nothing but innumerable 
Kpecke of light, some more and some fess bright. Anyone 
who has learnt astronomy divides them into tixed stars aud 
planeta, and forms iu his mind a couception of the planets 
of the solar system rolling round the sun, and of countless 
other greater suns than ours, each of which may have its 
own planctary system, occujing the more distant realins 
of boundless space. By help of the telescope he can map 
out the seas and mountains of the moon a of the nearer 
planets, and the spectroscope tells him the elements of 
which the stars are composed. The botanist finds the 
plants at his fevt and the trees above hig head full of inter- 
ext. The entomologist, zoologist, and geologist enrich the 
stores of their 1ainda by the study of insects, animals, and 
fossils. Indeed, there is not one of the long list of modern 
sciences that does not open the eyes of the mind to won- 
ders undreamt of by the uneducated man. ‘Those who 
have no taste for science can enrich their minds with the 
literary wealth of ancient and modern times, and learn 
the thoughts of the greatest intellects of the world on all 
manner of subjects. If it ty a pleasure to converse with 
tho ordinary men we meet in everyday life, how much 
weeater is the privilege of reading in books the noblest 
thoughts of such great writers ax Plato, Milton,and Shake- 
speare! These writers of world-wide fame, who are not of 
an age but for all time, are the delight of all students of 
literature, and stand apart on the highest pinnacle of glory. 
But below the very highest literary rank there is in every 
lanvuage a large number of excellent writers, whose works 
are specially adapted to various readers of every age and 
of every temperament, so that, whatever our intellectual 
tastes may be, we are sure to find satisfaction for them in 
the wide and varied field of literature. ‘Thus it is that 
education, besides being of practical assistance to us in 
the struggle of life, enlarges and ennobles the mind and 
enables ua to live as beings endowed with human intellects 
ought to live. 


39. FEMALE EDUCATION. 


It is the height of selfishness for men, who fully appre- 
ciate in their own case the great advantages of a good 
education, to deny these advantages to women. ‘There is 
no valid argument by which the exclasion of the female 
sex from the priviloge of education cau be defended. It 
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is argued that women have their domestic duties to per- 
form, and that, if they were educated, they would bury 
themselves in their books and have little time for attend- 
ing to the management of their households. Of course it 
is possible for women, as it is for men, to neglect necessary 
work in order to spare more time for reading sensational 
novels. But women are no more liable to this temptation 
than men, and most women would be able to do their 
household work all the better for being able to refresh 
their minds in the intervals of leisure with a little reading. 
Nay, education would even help them in the performance 
of the narrowest sphere of womanly duty. For education 
involves knowledge of the means by which health may be 
preserved and improved, and enables a mother to consult 
auch modern books as will tell her how to rear up her 
children into healthy men and women, and skilfully nurse 
them and her husband when disease attacks her household. 
Without education she will be not unlikely to listen with 
fatal results to the advice of superstitious quacks, who 
pretend to work wonders by charms and magic. But ac- 
cording to a higher conception of woman’s sphere, woman 
ought to be something more thana household drudge. 
Sho ought to be able not merely to nurse her husband in 
sickness, but also to be his companion in health. For this 
part of her wifely duty education is necessary, for there 
cannot well be congenial companionship between an edu- 
cated man and an uneducated wife who can converse with 
her husband on no higher subjects than cookery and ser- 
vants’ wages. Also one of a mother's highest duties is 
the education of her children at the time when their mind 
is most amenable to instruction. A child's whole future 
life, to a large extent, depends on the teaching it receives 
in early childhood, and it is needless to say that this first 
foundation of education cannot be well taid by an ignorant 
mother. Onali these grounds female education is a vital 
necessity. But it is sometimes urged that the intellect of 
women is so weak as to be incapable of receiving and 
benefiting by any, but the lowest form of education. 
Such an assertion could hardly be made by anyone who 
considers for a moment the instances afforded by history of 
women who have shown conspicuous ability in statesman- 
ship, literature, science, and art. ‘The list of women who 
have by their intellectual power won for themselves an 
eminent position in hiatory is a long one, apd would be 
still longer if in the past they had enjoyed the same edu- 
cational advantages as were given tg men. ‘Che only real 
danger to be apprchended from female edugation arises 
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from an imperfect view of the scope of education. H 
education is confined to mere book learning there is a 
danger that women may, from physical weakness, succumb 
to the intellectual strain put upon them in their studies 
at school and college. ‘Che remedy for this is to remem- 
ber that physical training is an essential part of education, 
and to allow women the opportunity of strengthening 
their physical powers by regular exercise, especially b 

exercise in the open air, so that they have the good healt 

necessary for the profitable prosecution of their studies. 


40. MORAL EDUCATION. 


Moral education can be given better by parents at home, 
than by schoolmasters and professors in schools and col- 
leges. Parents have numberless opportunities of guiding 
their children by pecer and example, opportunities 
denied to the teacher, who generally meets his pupils in 
large classes, and seldom has the means of becoming in- 
timately acquainted with their several characters and the 
faults, other than intellectual faults, to which each of them 
is particularly prone. ‘Lhe first points of importance to 
notice with regard to ivoral instruction is that, in the word 
of the proverb, example is better than precept. ‘This is 
too often forgotten by parents, especially in the case of 
young children. Many parenta are emphatic in inculcat- 
ing truthfulness, but, on very slight occasion think it ad- 
visable to escape the importunity or curiosity of children 
by deception, if not by actual falsehood. They fondly hope 
that the deceit will pass unnoticed; but children are 
keener observers than they are generally supposed to be, 
and very quick to detect any discrepancy between preach- 
ing and practice on the part of their elders. It is there- 
fore imperative that parents in all cases should themselves 
act up to the moral precepts that they inculcate upon 
their children. Another important point in the home 
training of children is careful selection of associates of 
their own age, who will not teach them bad habits. For 
the same reason, especially in rich houses, great care must 
be taken that the servants do not exert an evil influ- 
ence on their moral character. Bad servants teach a child 
to be deceitful and disobedient by secretly helping him to 
enjoy forbidden pleasures, which of course they warn him 
he mast on no account mention to his parents, ‘They may 
alao render a child rude and overbearing by servile sub- 
mission to his caprices and bad temper. If we now pasa 
from home to school life, we see that the first great dis- 
advantage that the schoolmaster labours under is that it 
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ig very difficult for him to gain the affections of his pupil. 
A father can generally appeal to filial love ag an induce- 
ment towards obeying the moral rules he prescribes. But 
a schoolmaster appears to boys in the position of a 
task master, and is too often without reason regarded 
by them aos their natural enemy, particularly by those 
whom he has to punish for idleness or other faults, 
that is, the very boys who stand most in need of 
moral instruction. Even when a schoolmaster has 
got over this hostile fecling, he fiuds that the large 
amount of daily teaching expected from him leaves him 
little leisure to give his pupils friendly advice in the 
intervals between lessons. It has been proposed in India 
that formal lessons in morality should be given in schools 
nnd colleges, Butit is to be feared that lessons so deliver- 
ed from the schoolmaster’s desk or the professor’s chair 
would produce little more effect than is obtained by the 
writing of moral sentences in copy-books. In the great 
public schools of Kngland the masters have opportunities 
of delivering moral lesaons under more favourable condi- 
tions, when they preach the weekly sermon on Sunday in 
the sacred precincts of the schvol chapel. ‘The Indian 
teacher has no such opportunity of uring his eloquence in 
guiding the members of his school towards inoral enthus- 
lasin, Yet he can do much by the power of personal 
example and by creating in the minds of his pupils adinir- 
ation for the great English writers, who ip prose or verse 
give expression to the highest moral thoughts, In addi- 
tion to this, all intellectual education is in proportion to 
its success a powerful deterrent from vice, as it enables 
us to see more clearly the evil effects that follow from 
disobedience to moral rules. 


41. KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISIL 


The Indian student is Jikely to derive more advantage 
from the knowledge of English than from the knowledge 
of any other langnage. fn the first place, he thereby 
ins access to the varied stores of a noble literature. 

‘he advantage of being able to read im the original the 
poetry of Milton and Shakespeare, the lusteries of Gibbon 
and Macaulay, the novels of Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens, 
and the serena of Mill, Darwin, and Herbert Spencer 
is incalculable. This language also gives the key to the 
latest scientific discoveries of the two most advanced 
nations of the modern world. Bywery newly found marvel 
of science, even if originally diagévered on the European 
continent, is aure to be publi with little delay in the 
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pages of English and American works. For the traveller 
and the wan of business, no language is more useful than 
English, which is the mother tongue of about a hundred 
million people, and is acquired for commercial and literary 
purposes by an immense number of foreigners. Indeed, 
the English language is known so widely over the surtace 
of the globe, and is spreading so rapidly year by year, that 
it bids fair to become in the course of time a kind of uni- 
versal languaye kuown aud spoken all over the world. 
Such are among the general advantages denved trom the 
knowledge of Enyhsb, Dut there are of course special 
reasons why the native of India should master the language. 
As ludia is a part of the British Empire, English is the ofli- 
cial language of this country, and only the very lowest 
posts in the service of Government are open to those who 
are ignorant of it. Inglsh bemg the language of the law 
courta, native barristers and solicitors cannot sueceed in 
the legal profession, unless they are able tu speak it 
fluently. The great bulk of the foreign trade of India 
being with England, a knowledge of English ia essential 
for all clerks In commercial offices and for natives who 
engage in trade on their own account. Finally, English 
is becoming in India the common language of all educated 
men, whether their vermaculars be Marathi, ‘Tamil, Nindu- 
atani, or (rujarati, so thit the business of the national 
congress, at which representatives from different parts of 
India meet in council, has to be conducted im this lang- 
uage. 


42. ‘THE ADVANTAGES OF A VISIT TO 
ENGLAND. 


A visit to England is such a natnral conclusion to the 
education received by Indian students at our U niversities, 
that it ia a great pity so few of them can afford the expense 
of the long journey, and that su many, who are rich enough 
to bear the expense, are vevertheleas prevented by the 
restrictions of caste or the fears of their pareuta. In their 
University career their principal studies are English Liter- 
ature and English History. ‘hey learn to speak the 
English ge ry ere accurately than many natives of 
England, aud become familiar with the writings of the 
greatest English authors, It is therefore but natural that 
they should wigh to make a pious pilgrimage to the homes 
of Milton and Shakeepeare, and the other writers in prose 
and poetry, who have most strongly roused their intellec- 
tual powers to active life. Indeed, a visit to England is 
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absolutely necessary to supply the want of local know- 
ledge that must always cause gaps in the comprehension 
of Knuglish Literature Ly the most highly educated for- 
eigner who has never walked in Oxford Street, or in au 
English lane, nor seen an English farm-yard, nor heard the 
gound of an English church bell. Still more necessary is a 
visit to England for the thorough comprehension of English 
History. low is it possible to form a clear mental picture 
of the great events recorded in its pages without ever hav- 
ing secn the Thames, the Tower of Loudon, Whitehall, 
Hampton Court, or Westminster Abbey? How cana astu- 
dent, who has never left India, rcalise what is meant by 
such terms as a Gothic Cathedral, a great English manu- 
facturing town, or adcbate in the House of Commons ? 
ae when an Indian student first visits London, a flood 
of light must be suddenly thrown upon all his conceptions 
of English History, and much that was before obscure and 
meaningless must take definite shape in his imagination. 
But the greatest addition to his knowledge of English 
Klistory will be obtained, not by the sight of the relics of 
the past, but by the spectacle of England, as she now in, 
at the highest pitch of her power and prosperity, the 
result to which all her past has been steadily tending since 
the earliest days of her national existence. No more im- 
pressive subject of contemplation could be offered tor the 
consideration of a reflective miud. Evenin the course of 
his voyage our traveller will see striking evidences of 
England's pore long before he reaches bis destination. 
Me will look with wonder on the seas covered with Eng- 
lish shipping, and see the English flag flying proudly over 
the strongly fortified harbours of Aden, Malta, and 
Gibraltar. Passing through Egypt he will remember how 
England stepped in alono to save the country from anar- 
chy, and in a few years raised its finances to an unprece- 
dented state of prosperity. But all that he sees on the 
way will hardly prepare him for the greatness of England 
herself and her mighty capital. When he enters London, 
he will at last begin to realise the resources of the great 
nation that has spread its language and authority over 
immense territories in every portion of the globe. But even 
the manifestation of the wealth and power of the British 
Empire in its metropolis ought to be to ovr traveller a less 
a aaah sight than the spectacle of a proud and strong- 
willed populace, consisting of men of immense individual 
energy, and yet enjoying in peace and security a full 
amount of political and social freedom, which is never- 
theless not allowed to degenerate into license. 
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43. TRAVELLING. 


Owing to the invention of the locomotive and the 
steamship, there has been far more travelling in the last 
fifty vears than in any previous period of the world’s his- 
tory. Numbers of people, who, if they had lived in the last 
century, would never have gone far hevoul the limits of 
their native town, now-a-days think nothing of visiting 
foreign countries. Frequent change of air and scene is 
coming to be regarded as essential to health. No doubt 
the benefit of such a chan se was to some extent recog. 
nised by past gvencrations +f doctors, but they never dreamt 
of the extended tours now preserbed to invalids. In 
cases in which an Kughsh doctor of the old schoo! would 
have ordered his patient to Torquay or Ventnor, modern 
doctora send them to Madeira, Algiers, Egypt or New 
Zealand, or perhaps recommend them to try the effect 
of a tour all round the world. Every year about the 
beginning of November crowds of travellers of all na- 
tions pour into Bombay intent on making the circle 
of the world. They are so munerous that a special 
term has had to be invented to describe them, and they 
are called in colloquial language “ globe-trotters.”” ‘heir 
observations on the foreign countries they have visited 
are puplished to the world in the large number of books 
of travel, that issue every year trom the press, and help 
us to determine whether the present age derives any 
benefit from the lavish satisfaction of its travelling pro- 
pensitics. As might be expected, it is evident from the 
bouks of travellers and from observation of their con- 
duct on their travels that visiting foreigu countries is not 
a charm that can transmute the fool into a wise man. A 
keen observer like Gilbert White of Sclborne, or Atkin- 
son of Danby, may find more interesting material for re- 
flection in his native parish than an ordinary traveller can 
find in four continents. ‘lhe cffect produced on the mind 
by travelling entirely depends on the mind of the traveller 
and on the way in which he conducts himself. The chief 
idea of one very common type of traveller is to see as 
many objects of interest as he possibly can. Jf he can 
only after his return home say that he has seen such and 
such a temple, castle, picture gallery, or museum, he is 
perfectly satisfied. Therefore, when he arrives at a famous 
city, he rushes through it, so that he may get over as 
quickly as possible the task of seeing its principal sighta, 
enter them by name in his note book as visited or, in his 
own phraseology, “done,” and then hurry on to another 
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city which he treats in the same unceremonious way. 
Another kind of traveller in all he sees finds entertainment 
for his foolish spirit of ridieule. ‘The more hallowed any 
object is from historical and religious associations or art- 
iatic beauty, the more he delights to degrade it by apply- 
ing to it familiar terms of vulgar slang that he mistakes 
for wit. Such a ove brings disgrace upon his nation by 
the rude insolence with which he laughs at foreigners and 
their ways and everything else that attracts the notice of 
his feeble understanding. At the end of his wanderings 
he returns to his home a living example, showing 

How much the fool that hath boen taught to roam 

Excels the fool that hath been kept at home. 

Far different is the effect of travel upon those who 
leave their native country with minds prepared by culture 
to feel intelligent admiration for all the beauties of nature 
and art to be found in foreign lands. Their object is not 
to see much but to see well. When they visit Paris or 
Athens or Tome, instead of hurrying from temple to 
museum, and from museum to picture gallery, they allow 
the spirit of the place to sink into their minds, and only 
visit such monuments as the time they have at their dis- 
posal allows them to contemplate without irreverent haste. 
They find it more profitable and delightful to settle down 
for a week or so at centres of great historical and artistic 
interest or of remarkable natural beauty, than to pay short 
visits to all the principal cities that they pass by. In this 
way they gain by their travels refreshment and rest for 
their minds, satisfaction to their intellectual curiosity or 
artistic tastes, and increased knowledge of the world and 
its inhabitants. 


44. SELF-RELIANCE, 


Self-reliance is a quality of great practical value. The 
man who has a well-grounded confidence in his own 
eligi can effect far more than a diffident man of suaper- 
or ability, who timidly, for fear of failure, shrinks from 
taske that he could quite easily perform. In the struggle 
of life self-reliant men are sure to come to the front. 
‘They are always willing to accept the post of difficulty 
and danger. If their trust in themeelves ig well-grounded, 
they gain honour io the eyes of the world, and even if 
they fail, they are spurred on to renewed efforts by the 
conviction that they will succeed another time. Thus it 
waa well said by Sir Philip Sidney that “confidence im | 
oneself is the chief nurse of magnanimity.” If we turn to 
the pages of history, we shall find that the most splendid 
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instances of magnanimity proceeded from seli-rehance. 
When the Athenians saw their city in the power of the 
Porsians, and had every reason to suspect their allios of 
treachery, they magnanimously refused to listen to the 
tempting terms oftered by the enemy, because they relied 
on their own ability even then to save the canse of Grecian 
liberty. A similar spirit of magnanimous self-reliance was 
shown by the Romans in the war with Hannibal. Although 
they had heen defeated in three great battles, and had 
Reen Italy ravaged from the Alps to Calabria by their 
Keemingly invincible foe tucy nevertheless bad such con- 
fidence in their strength as a nation, that they scorned 
to think of coming to terms, and Hennibal, to hia sure 
prise, heard that the very ground on which hia camp was 
pitched had been bought for a good price at a Roman 
wuuction. Jt was a similar spirit that inspired Sir Francis 
Drake aud the other English commanders in their contest 
with the Spanish Armada. ‘They were playing a game of 
bowls when the news came of the approach of the hostile 
armament ; but instead of being startled out of their tran- 
quility by the intelligence, they quietly finished their 
game and then proceeded to take measures to defend 
England against threatened invasion. It was again a fecl- 
ing of reliance in himeelf and the free apirit of the nation 
that made Hampden stand out boldly against the tyran- 
nous exactions of the king. When Cesar in the civil war 
was deserted by Labienus, his highest and moat trusted 
oflicer, he voluntarily gave permission to such of his other 
officers, as bad served under his rival Pompey, to yo over 
to the enemy. He wastoo confident in his political and 
military genius to attach importance to the slight diminu- 
tion of his strength that their departure would effect. 
They were, however,so touched by their leader's magnan- 
imity, that they refused to leave him. Even when self-reli- 
ance does not lead to such conspicuous instances of mag- 
nanimity,as those we have heen considering, it is a service- 
able quahty that will be of great assistance in the affairs 
of oatinary life. ‘The world is generally inclined to save 
itself the tronble of careful study of character, and, there- 
fore, ag a rule, accepts every one at his own estimation. 
The man, who has no confidence in himself, has little 
reason to expect others to put confidence in him. We 
always find that in times of trouble everybody turns to 
the self-reliant man, and all are ready to trast their for- 
tunes to his guidance. Thus the self-reliant man gains 
in power and influence and obtains the most responsible 
appointments, while the diffident man is again and again 
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passed over and cannot seize the opportunities of gaining 
distinction that are thrown in his way. 


45. PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotiam is the virtue which urges men to do all they 
can for the good of their native country. When a nation 
is governed by a wise and good king, patriotism and loyal- 
ty may be so closely combined that they are almost iden- 
tical. A patriotic Saxon in the reign of Alfred the Great 
would have found it no easy matter to distinguish 
between his feeling of love for his country and his 
loyalty to the king who was the centre of the na- 
tional life. But when aking appears to act in a way 
opposed to the best interests of the nation he governs, 
the distinction is easily made. No one doubts that 
Hampden, in opposing the demand forship-money made 
by Charles I, was actuated by patriotic motives. The 
virtue of patriotism is most conspicuously displayed in 
time of war, when it is brought into conflict with, and 
overcomes, the fear of death. All great nations can point 
with pride to illustrious patriots who have willingly sacri- 
ficed their lives for their country. In the ancient world 
perhaps the Romans excelled in patriotism all other na- 
tions, at any rate in the earlier period of their history. It 
was chiefly by the intensity and prevalence of this virtue 
that they succeeded in extending their dominion over all 
the known world. One of the finest illustrations of the 
strength of Roman patriotism is the story of Regulus. 
‘his Roman general, having been captured by the Cartha- 
ginians, was sent by them to Rome with ambassadors, who 
wished to negotiate peace and an exchange of prisoners. 
It was expected that he would exert all his great influence 
m favour of peace, so that he might be released from 
captivity. But, as he was convinced that the interests of 
Rome required that the war should be continued, and 
that no exchange of prisoners should be made, he advised 
the Roman senate to refuse the offered terms, although 
by so doing he condemned himself to return as a captive 
to the city of the enemy and undergo all the cruel tortures 
that there awaited him. In modern Europe the Swiss are 
deservedly celebrated for their patriotism. The story of 
William Tell is known all over the world. His contem- 
porary Arnold von Winkelried deserves at least equal 

lory. It is related that at the battle of Sempach the 
ight-armed Sqise were unable to break through the eer- 
ried line of Austrian spearmen. Then Winkelried, having 
commended his wife and children te bis country’s care, 
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gathered as many Austrian spear points as he could into 
his breast, and, dying pierced with many wounds, 
opened a path for his countrymen into the centre of the 
hostile ranks. An Indian Winkelried may be found in 
the annals of Rajputana. A Rajpat army was besieging a 
fortress, and attemptswere made in vain to induce an 
elephunt to charge the gate which was defended against 
such attacks by iron spikes. Seeing this,a brave soldier 
placed his body as a cushion before the gateway. ‘The 
elephant then charged and burst open the hostile gate, at 
the same time of course crushing the devoted Rajput to 
death. Although it is in war that patriotism is stimulated to 
the highest pitch of self-sacrifice, it must not be supposed 
that this virtue can only be displayed on the battlefield, 
Many men have signalised their love of country in the 
field of literature, as for instance, Burns and Scott in 
Scotland, Shakespeare and Milton in :ngland, and Virgil 
in Italy. In fact there are few great writers who have not 
consecrated their genius to the glorification of their native 
Jand. Milton debated whether he should write his great 
epic in English. He thought that, if he used the Latin 
language, he would be sure of a world-wide renown, such 
as no English composition could be expected to obtain. 
But from patriotic motives he preferred to write in Kng- 
lish, and by so doing, as it turned out, promoted his own 
fame as much as the honour of his native land. Politics 
also as well as literature may afford a large sphere for 

atriotic labours. Indeed patriotism is displayed in every 

ranch of life. Not only great poets, statesmen, and 
warriors, but tillers of the soil and artisans may feel in- 
tense love of their country and do their best in their hum. 
ble sphere to promote her honour and glory. In their case 
any self sacrifice, that they make fortheir native land, is 
even more meritorious than in the case of eminent men, 
because it is done without the hope of thereby obtaining 
for themselves personal fame. 


46. USES OF RAIN. 


‘sWith rain therecan be no famine, with a husband no poverty.” 
Indian Proverb, 

For the health and prosperity of every country rain and 
sunshine are equally necessary. No place in the world is 
so miserably situated as to be deprived of sunshine all the 
year round. ‘he only country which flourishes without 
any rain is Egypt. But even that strange land, although 
it is rarely visited with a shower, nevertheless depends on 
rain for its prosperity. Its peculiarity is that, instead of 
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being watered by its own showers, it derives its fertility 
from the heavy rains falling in Central Africa, which roll 
down to Egypt in the broad stream of the Nile. In those 
lands, in which rain predominates, the value of sun- 
shine is more gratefully recognised owing to its rarity. 
Thus in England a favourite agricultural proverb says 
that a peck of dust in March is worth a king’s ransom. 
On the contrary in climes of almost continual sunshine 
immense value is attached to rain. Once upon a time a 
Persian king, having built a beautiful palace, asked a der- 
vish to guess what it had cost. ‘he holy man replied that 
its cost must have been a day’s rain, thia being in his eyes 
the most natural way to expressimmense value. In India 
the showers of the whole year are concentrated into 
a few short months, and for the greater part of the 
year the unclouded sun shines on the land from morn- 
ing till evening. After eight months of almost un- 
broken sunshine it is no wonder that the weary people 
long for the blessed rain to come and revivify the parched 
earth. If the burst of the monsoon is delayed long after 
the usual date, all nature, animate and inanimate, droops 
and pines. ‘The heat becomes so intense that man and 
beast have little energy for any kind of work. Owing to 
the heat and the want of sufficient water, fever and cholera 
become more frequent, The best wells fail, and no water 
flows in the beds of the rivers, cattle and sheep begin to 
die of thirst, all agricultural work is suspended, the price 
of grain rises rapidly, and every ono begins to discuss the 
melancholy prospect of a famine. What a change comes 
over the jubilant face of nature when at last the long-look- 
ed for rain begins to fall! Immediately the whole conn- 
try is washed clean of all the accumulated filth in which 
the germs of cholera and other diseases had been develop- 
ing. The cooler breezes bring back hope and health and 
new energy of mind and body, not only to man, but also 
to the beasts of the field and the birds of the air. Hill and 
dale are covered with a mantle of green grass inexpress- 
ibly delightful to eyes long wearied with the sight of the 
sunshine blazing on the brown withered grass. The 
happy peasantry are now able to resume the labours that 
the delay of the rain had interrupted, and the fears of 
famine that had been haunting them are dissipated by the 
copious showers. Nor are the benefits of the rain limited 
to the few months of the monsoon. The abundant water 

uring down from the sky on the earth is not all allowed 
to flow down the swollen rivers into the barren sea. Much 
of it is stored up by man or nature to supply the earth 
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with moisture during the coming dry season. Great tanks 
are ready to receive the rain as it falle, so that it may be 
used to irrigate the fields and supply drinking water for 
man aud beast long after the monsoon is over. ‘I'he rain 
that sinks into the earth has not finished its work, when it 
haa supplied nourishment to the seeds of* grain and the 
roots i shrubs and trees. It sinks into the earth only to 
riso again in the springs of rivers and streams, some of 
which are percnnial and will flow, though with graduall 
decreasing volume, until the next monsoon, From sac 
bounteous streams as these water is diverted all through 
the year to irrigate the neighbouring fields and prevent 
the vegetation from being destroyed by the force ot the 
sun. ‘l'hus the blessings of an abundant rainfall are not 
confined to ita immediate effect, but extend through the 
whole course of the year. 


47. A TASTE FOR READING. 


A taste for reading is an inexhaustible source of pleasure 
which adds to our happiness in prosperity and consoles us 
in adversity. Books are now so cheap that this taste may 
he indulged at very little expense. Few are so poor that 
they cannot afford the small sum of money for which 
nowadays the priceless works of the greatest writcrs may 
be bought. Other desirable objects are expensive in pro- 
portion to their value, butin the case of books, value and 
price are alinost in inverse proportion. The whole of the 
works of Shakespeare and Milton may be bought for six- 
pence or a shilling, while ten or twenty times as high a 
price is asked for three volumes of a new novel, that will 
be skimmed through for a month or two by a few careless 
readers and then consigned to everlasting oblivion. If we 
are fortunate enough to have access to a free library, we 
have the privilege of ranging at large among a large num- 
ber of the best books without any expense to ourselves. 
Yet how much more real and lasting is the happiness lovers 
of literature owe to good books than to the costly pleasures 
of the senses! In our daily life we come into contact 
with average men like ourselves who may be good friends 
and fulfil well all the ordinary duties of jife, but have no 
power of inspiring us with high thoughts, and do not 
possess enough knowledge to solve our intellectual diffi- 
culties. Books bring us into communication with the 
greatest intellects that the world has produced since the 
art of writing was invented. Kven those great men like 
Socrates, who never themselves expressed their thoughts 
in a written form, are known to us by the pious care of 
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their literary disciples. Among the great variety of books 

roduced by past ages of culture we can find satisfaction 

or all our mental needs. Livery branch of science and 
period of history that we may wish to study is sure to 
have been exhaustively treated by those authors who 
know most about the subject, ao that it is possible for 
anyone by means of books to give himself a thorough 
education in history, literature, and art without the aid of 
a teacher, and, if he has the benefit of instruction in school 
or college, to supplement by private study what he has 
learned there. But perhaps the benefit derived from a 
taste for reading is even more manifest in after life, when 
it enables us to continue our education. Too many young 
men after Jeaving college cease to take any interest in 
literature and science, and so sacrifice wantonly all the 
permanent advantages they ought to have secured by their 
past studies, But the man who is blessed with a taste 
for reading does not allow the cares and labours of life to 
extinguish his love of culture, ana goes on adding some- 
thing to his knowledge every day of his life. In this way 
he escapes the misery of having his mind tied down to 
the narrow routine of his work, and has better things to 
occupy his thoughts than idle gossip about chances of 
promotion and the petty affairs of his neighbours, Still 
happier is his lot, if he happens to have congenial com- 
panions with whom he can discuss the innumerable topics 
of conversation suggested by a common love of books. 
‘The social advantages of a love of reading may be further 
developed by the formation of literary societies, the mem- 
bers of which meet at intervals to debate on intellectual 
questions or read Shakespeare together or give public 
recitations with the object of spreading among their 
neighbours an interest in the world’s greatest poets and 
prose writers. By energetically working together in the 
organization of such social gatherings they show that their 
love of culture does not isolate them from vere with 
their fellow-men, and that, instead of selfishly coping to 
themselves the means of living a higher intellectual life, 
they are only too glad to do what they can to teach others 
to enjoy the priceless happiness that the lover of litera- 
ture finds in his favourite books. 


48. CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


As it is impossible to read more than a very small frac- 
tion of the immense number of books now in existence, 
the proper choice of books is a matter of great importance. 
A popular writer lately drew out a list of what were i 
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his opinion the hundred best books to read. But although 
all that Sir John Lubbock has to say on any question of 
general interest is sure tu be instructive and deserves 
serious consideration, it would be idle to suppose that the 
hundred books that sec best to one particular person can 
be the best for every other individual. ‘Lhe list he made 
out may fhe about as good a list as could be devised for 
personys of his own character and education, but must be 
modified by eavh of us in accordance with our own tastes 
and the end we seek to obtain by reading. ‘The chief end 
for which a young student studies books is almost alwaya 
success in examinations, for the attainment of which suc- 
cess he sometimes sacrifices more important ends. He will 
therefore be inclined to neglect general reading and only 
care to obtain from his teacher a list of the books that will 
help him in the work of mastering the prescribed course 
of study. When he leaves college, if he has acquired in 
the course of his education a taste for reading, he will 
probably aim at the wider object of increasing his culture, 
and at the same time he ought to be anxious to choose 
such books aa will not only merease his knowledge, but also 
make him a better and happie: man. In making his choice 
he will have to take into considerat on his own intellectual 
tastes and the nature of the oecap sion by which he earns 
his subsistence. Owing to differences in these matters the 
intellectual food of one man may be another's poison. 
For instance, a book containing the records of minute 
observation of bees and ants, which would be full of in- 
terest to a scientific mind like Sir John Lubbock’s, might 
be so utterly distasteful to a person fond of poetry or 
abstruse metaphysics, that it would be foolish waste of 
time for him to try and understand it. Even men of 
similar taste may, owing to differences in their cir- 
cumstances, find it expedient to choose very different 
courses of reading. Of two persons equally addicted 
to philosophy one has light work and such an abun- 
dance of spare time that he may profitably sketch out 
for himself a regular course of philosophical books, while 
the other is engaged in such hard brain-work every 
day in his professional calling, that it would be unwise for 
him to employ his leisure hours in any difficult study. 
‘Those who are unfortunately compelled to expend the 
whole force of their intellects on their daily work must 
content themselves with such light literature as is afforded 
by the novelists and the poets and the columns of the 
daily press. If they attempt more, they are likely to ruin 
their health by overtaxing their brains. Even those who 
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are required by prudence to avoid philosophy and science, 
and have to saline themselves to light literature, must 
not, however, think that it does not matter what they read. 
For them, and for all others who are by circumstances 
limited to a narrow sphere of study, the best rule to fol- 
low is that laid down by Emerson, that we should “never 
read any but famed books.” If this rule were more gener- 
ally observed, we should not find so many readers of fic- 
tion in this country wasting their time over the novels of 
Reynolds, before they have read the great works of Scott, 
‘Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot. It has been ob- 
coe that, if the rule we are recommending had been fol- 
owed in the past, no book would ever have become famed. 
‘This is a valid objection against the universal acceptance 
of the rule. But, as there is no fear of its ever being un- 
iversally accepted, and as there is a large class of 
clever literary men whose business it is to examine all 
new books and form an opinion upon their merits, the ma- 
jority of mankind in planning a course of reading for the 
ew hours they can spare for self-culture cannot do bet- 
ter than follow Emerson’s precepts. 


49. NOVEL READING. 


Generally speaking, the practice of novel reading is 
good or bad according to circumstances. ‘There is indeed 
a class of licentious novels, the reading of which can only 
produce injurious effects. Butleaving these out of con- 
sideration, wo may say that excessive indulgence in the 
reading of uovels is a great waste of time, while a moder- 
ate enjoyment of such works may be a good way of 
 gerag and profitably whiling away a few of our leisure 

ours. ‘That excessive indulgence even in good novels 
may seriously interfere with educational progress will be 
apparent, if we consider for a moment the distinguishing 
charactonntics of novels in general, and of good novels in 
particular. Novels are fictitious stories intended to give 
pleasure to the reader by the interesting nature of tho 
events narrated, and of the characters who take part in 
the action. Thore novels are generally considered best, 
which most powerfully absorb our interest, so that, we can 
scarcely lay aside the book until we have read it right 
through from the beginning to the end. ‘To do this may 
take five or six hours, durmg which we are to a large 
extent blind and deaf to all that is going on around us, and 
omit to orm the ordinary duties of life. ‘The atudent 
who a novel, when he ought to be working, not 
only neglects to learn his lesson, but at the same timp 
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learns idle habits. Nor is his case much better, if he devotes 
most of hig legitimate leisure hours to reading fiction. 
The interest of many novels is so intense that it exhausts 
the brain even more than study. After an hour or two 
of recreation in the open air we return to our studies 
refreshed and vigorous; after the same time devoted to 
an exciting work of fiction we are not much more capable 
of brain work, than we should have been, if we had gone 
on studying continuously without any interval. ‘These 
remarks, however, ouly apply to ituinoderate novel reading. 
This relaxation, when confined to strictly linmted spacos 
of time, may agreeably vary the monotony of our daily 
lives. In order that we may not become the slaves of the 
novels that interest us, we should carefully train ourselves 
in self-control, so that we may lay them aside without 
hesitation as soon as we know that we have read as much 
as is good for us, With this restriction it is possible to 
derive much benefit from good works of fiction. Historical 
novels, like those of Sir Walter Scott, give us brilliant 
pictures of history, which from their vividness make a far 
deeper lnpression than the duller pages of historical text- 
books. Novels of modern life give the Indian student 
stich an insight into social life in Europe and America, as 
he cannot possibly obtain from any other source. All 
good novelists are keen observers of character, and com- 
municate some of their knowledge of men and women to 
their readers. ‘The stories they tell are faithful copies of 
real life, and so enable us to derive from them, without 
the danger involved in personal experience, much valuable 
knowledge of the world, which may protect us against 
temptations to folly aud vice. Last and most important 
of allis the consideration that the greatest novels place 
before us high ideals of character, whom through the 
author's skill we learn to admire and love as if they were 
real human beings. ‘Thus they are often far more eflica- 
cious in inspiring high thoughts and noble resolves than 
the most eloquent preacher, the wisest moral philosopher, 
or the most persuasive didactic poct. 


50. NEWSPAPER READING. 


It has been thought by some intellectual persons that it 
would be a good thing entirely to abjure the reading of 
newspapers. 80 as to have more time to devote to the study 
of books. ‘hey point out that many edncated men spend 
on an average at least av hour a day, that is, three hund- 
red and sixty-five hours in the year, on this ephemeral 
kind of literature, To regain this large amount of time 
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for more profitable etudies would be equivalent to adding 
yearly forty or fifty days to the work of self-culture. 
‘There are undoubtedly many, especially among the poorer 
classes, who read nothing else but newspapers, and from 
one end of the year to the other they find no time to read 
any standard author. Might not such persons, if they could 
resist the attractions of the daily press, read instead, to their 
own great advantage, the noblest productions of ancient 
and modern literature ? ‘here 1s a large amount of force in 
the argument, but we can hardly accept the conclusion in 
its entirety, unless we are first convinced that the reading 
of newspapers is entirely unprofitable, and that newspaper 
readers, if debarred from their favourite reading, would 
turn their attention to something better. But on the 
contrary, there is reason to believe that the hours now 
devoted to the newspaper would not all be devoted to solid 
reading. Many newspaper readers, supposing they were 
deprived of their daily paper, would simply read nothing 
at all, and men engaged in hard intellectual work could 
not without injury to themselves add to their daily burd- 
en of brain work the hour they spare to the unlaborious 
perusal of the newspaper. Also it will appear on reflec- 
tion that there is a great deal of profitable information to 
be derived from the daily press, and that any one desti- 
tute of this information will be intellectually the worse 
jor lis ignorauce. Of course it must be admitted, that a 
great deal of the matter contained in newspapers does not 
really add to our knowledge. We do not learn much by 
glancing our eye over short paragraphs of personal gossip 
and reports of trials for murder or embezzlement. News- 
papers, as might be inferred from their name, attach far 
too much importance to an event that happens to be a 
novelty, although it may be forgotten and may deserve to 
be forgotten before a week has passed. ‘They also waste 
@ great deal of space on elaborate conjectures about future 
events for the settlement of which by time we might well 
be content to wait in patience. Yet, for all this, we must 
remember that the whole of contemporary history, that is 
to say, the history which should naturally be most inter- 
esting to us and most nearly concerns us, can be read no- 
where clse butin newspapers, It is the pressthat gives us, 
in however fragmentary and irregular a ehape, the latest 
development of all the centuries of history that have rolled 
away in the past. It is the press that does much to bind 
the whole world in bonds of sympathy by teaching ite 
readers to take an interest in the auiecesses and calamities 
of distant nations. It is by the press that we most quickly 
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become informed of the latest discoveries of science and 
of the newest works of modern writers. Finally, the 
press does an immense practical service by educatin 
the multitude in political and municipal questions. Mac 
particular ig gives indeed a very one-sided view 
of the facts, but, by comparing two of them on opposite 
sides, we have the same kind of opportunity of coming to 
a correct conclusion as is afforded to the jury by the 
leading of lawyers for and against the prisoner at the 
bar Nor is this instruction only necessary for the un- 
learned multitude. Even men of literary culture would 
be unable to use their influence aright in national and 
local politics, if they were not informed of passing events 
by the newspapers. They might, under such circum- 
stances, abstain from voting and taking any active part in 
public affairs, but it is evident that such abstention would 
throw the control of everything into the hands of the 
ignorant crowd with disastrous consequences to the 
national welfare. 


51. THE DUTY AND EXPEDIENCY OF 
TRUTHFULNESS. 


‘Truthfulness is one of the most important dutics that 
we owe to our fellow-men. Falsehood does much to 
render the gift of language useless and to sow suspicion 
and mistrust broadcast over the world. If falsehood were 
universal, we could never rely on any statement made to 
us. Even the occasional use of falsehood tends to produce 
the same result, The more often we have been deceived, 
the less inclined we are to believe what is told us. ‘This 
same uncertainty frequently prevents us from asking for 
necessary information, and so involves us in a great deal 
of trouble, from which a few true words in answer to our 
enquiry would have saved us. Let us suppose the case of 
an Englishman who has an estate in Australia under the 
management of an agent. He wishes to know how much 
it produces, and, if he could trust his agent perfectly, he 
would simply write and ask him for the required inform- 
ation. But, as he fears that the agent might, for dishonest 
purposes, give a false account of the productivencss of 
the estate, he finds it necessary to undertake a long and 
ee journey to Australia in order to get at the truth. 
Falsehood is the common instrument of commercial dis. 
honesty on a small and a large scale. ‘he dishonest shop- 
keeper cheats his customer by telling him lies about the 
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quality and quauti*y of his goods. The dishonest man of 
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business, by making false statements of accounts, embez- 
zles large sums of money, ruins a great business firm, and 
reduces many of the shareholders to destitution, One 
form of lying, called forgery, is so dangerous in commerce 
that not many years ago it was punished by death in Eng- 
land. ‘The evils of falachood are, however, not confined 
to commercial crime. It is lying that defends so many 
criminals of all kinds against detection, If all witnesses 
spoke the truth, no crimes would remain undetected, and 
owing to the certainty of detection and punishment hard- 
ly any crimes would be committed. The evil results of 
lying are secn in their largest proportions in international 
relations. It often happens that two great nations are 
plunged into all the horrors of war, because one nation can- 
not trust the statements and promises of the other. Thus 
falsehood produces immense evils and causes mutual dis- 
trust between man and man and between nation and nation. 
This being the case, there can be no doubt about the para- 
mount importance of the duty of truthfulness. It is equal- 
ly certain that, looking merely to his own interests, 1t is 
expedient for each man to speak the truth. luying may be 
successful for a short space of time, but truth is sure to 
prevail in the end. A liar may by an act of dishonesty 
successfully cheat his employers or the public once or 
twice, but he is almost sure to be detected at last. HKven 
when his lying is kept within such bounds as not to expose 

him to the law, it nevertheless is prejudicial to his sticcess 
in life. The old story of the shepherd boy, who cried 
“wolf” when there was no wolf, illustrates how any one 
who makes a practice of lying is at last disbelisved even 

when he speaks the truth, Thus any one, who indalges 
in falsehood, comes to be recognised asa perfectly untrust- 
worthy man. Noone will give him honourable employ- 
ment or be willing to have dealings with him. On the 
contrary, the man who has established such a reputation 

for truthfulness that his word is known to be his bond, is 
universally respected, and may expect to be entrusted 

with the highest and most responsible office that he is 

willing to undertake. 


62, THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


The influence of example sometimes exercises a repel- 
lent, sometimes an attractive force. It is thus possible in 
two opposite ways to teach by OXahinic, We may bring 
before those whose character we wish to improve, cither 
examples for them to avoid or ¢¥aieples for them to im- 
Sata "The former waa the method pmploged by the ancient 
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Spartans, when they exhibited before their children the 
spectacle of a drunken Helot, so as te teach them the de- 
grading effects of drunkenness, Horace, the Latin 

tells us that this was the way in which his father taught 
him the excellence of virtue and the folly of vice. He was 
warned, for instauce, against extravagance by being shown 
the miserable state to which that fault had reduced some 
well-known character of the day. His father found no 
difficulty in pointing out amony the Romans of his time 
impressive examples of the evil consequences of each of 
the vices, from which he wished to deter hisson. But 
the commoner way of teaching hy example is by giving 
in one’s own conduct a good example for others 
to follow. Asa rule, men are very like sheep, and inclin- 
ed to imitate the conduct of their friends and neigh- 
hours without considering whether the example is good 
or bad. It is on this account that example is better than 
precept. Ifowever excellent may be the moral sentiments 
we ennunciate, they are not likely to produce the least 
effect, unless we are seen to carry them out in practice. 
Men are much more ready to imitate our actions than to 
be persuaded by our words, so that, if our words and act- 
ions disagree, the latter have far more ijufluence than the 
former. It is the great powor of example that makes the 
choice of friends and companions such an important mat- 
ter. A young man who has imprudently made bad friends 
is likely to be led astray by their bad example, even 
though his reason shews him clearly the folly of their 
conduct. Fortunately a good example is just as powerful 
asa bad example in influencing conduct. Many have 
been inspired to noble deeds by reading the lives of great 
men in history and fiction. ‘The specimens of Greek and 
Koman virtue given in Plutarch’s Lives have had a great 
influence on many generations of readcrs. Books like 
Smiles's Self-help and Character produce an excellent effect 
by giving striking examples of every kind of virtue aud 
excellence from the lives of eminent men. Nor is the 
effect produced by the imaginary characters described 
by writers of fiction to be left out of consideration. 
Stories full of the ad ay of brigands and murderers 
have been known to induce foolish boys to commence a 
life of crime. Other boys have been tempted to run 
away to sea by the stories they have read of the won- 
dertul adventures of sailors in foreign lands. There 
is no doubt that the feeling of admiration for the gallery 
of noble men and women depicted in Shakes- 
peare’s plays and in the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
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has sunk deep into the heart of the English nation, and 
exercised a beneficial influence on the national character. 
But, after all, living examples are more powerful for good 
or evil than those found in history and fiction. We 
ought, therefore, to be deterred from folly, not merely 
by its evil consequences to ourselves, but also by the 
consideration that, however humble our position in life 
may be, the example given by our conduct is sure to 
exercise some influence on the lives of others. ‘The know- 
ledge of this fact is an incentive to right conduct that has 
great weight with all who have any care for the well- 
elpg of their fellow-men, 


563. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF SOLITUDE. 


An ancient philosopher remarks that the men who de- 
light in solitude must be either above or below ordinary 
human nature. It world not be easy to give instances of 
men who have courted solitude because of the brutality 
of their disposition. ‘Those human beings who, on account 
of their degraded nature live in solitude, have not volun- 
tarily accepted this condition of life, but have been driven 
to it by the aversion of their fellow-men. For the other 
side of Aristotle's remark we find clearer support in his- 
torical instances. Many of the most noble characters 
known in the history of human thought took delight in 
solitude. It was in the wilderness rather than among 
the haunts of men that the greatest religious teachers 
thought out their solutions of the great mystery of life. 
Many great pocts took delight in solitude aud derived 
their highest thoughts from lonely communings with nature. 
Milton knew well that “solitude sometimes is best society,” 
and composed his great epic when the loss of his eye- 
sight shut him out to a large extent from close compan- 
ionship with his fellow-men. Shelley, in one of his let- 
ters to his wife, wrote: ‘My greatest delight would be 
utterly to desert all human society. 1 would retire with 
you and our child to a solitary island in the sea; would 
build a boat, and shut upon my retreat the floodgates of 
the world.” Similar sentiments are expressed by Virgil, 
Wordsworth, Cowper, and still more frequently by Byron. 
The explanation of their love for joneliness is that in 
solitude they were far away from allthe petty meannesses 
of humanity and everything else that could distract them 
from their high thinking. Nothing is more conducive to 
deep and noble thought than to be algue, surrounded ly 
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the beauties of forest, mousitain, valley, jake, and river. 
Yet even the most clevated mrinds would surely tire of 
continual solitude unrelieved by any human: presence. 
We see that Shelley, in his vision ef a solitary island, had 
enough of ordinary human nature to find « place on it for 
his wife and child, Absolute golitude is the greatast 
punishment that can be inflicted upon vulgar beri 
and it would probably be even mere painful for mind 
logh oulture. A Byron, a Wordsworth, or a Cowper, if 
condemned for years to solitary existence on a desert 
island, would have the feelings of disguat expressed by 
tho last-mentioned poet through the mouth of Alexander 
Selkirk. In perfect solitude men are deprived of much 
that makes life worth living, aud are in danger of becom- 
ing entirely centred in self by their removal from the 
sight of the joys and sufferings of humanity. They lose 
the consolations of friendship and love, and have little 
opportunity of training themselves in moral virtue in 
then retreat, where there are few temptations and no 
opportunities of directly increasing human happiness or 
reheving human misery. Jiven trom an intellectual point 
of view they are sure to suffer from the want of stimulat- 
ing conversatiun with other minds equal or superior to 
theirown. On these grounds, althongh it is a good thing 
for reflective persons occasionally to retire for short 
periods from human society, perpetual solitude would 
promote neither their happiness, nor their virtue, nor 
their intellectual well-being. 


54. WHERE THERE'S A WILL, THERE’S A WAY. 


‘This saying must not be taken too literally. Although 
Napoleon in reply to some one who declared that it was 
impossible to carry out his orders, exclaimed that the 
word ‘impossible ’ must be expunged from the dictionary, 
it is nevertheless the case that there are such things as 
impossibilities. ‘lhe saying we are considering and Napo- 
Jeon's denial of impossilihties are only to be regarded as 
epigrammatic modes of expressing the fact that many 
seeming impossibilities can be overcome by a resolute 
will, ‘Laken in this sense they are useful antidotes 
Against despair. Many men, when a difficult task is put 
before them, sit down with their arms folded and despair 
of ace pepe it. Yetthe very task, which through 
weakness of will they shrink from attempting, is sncceas- 
fully performed by other men, who are not at all supe- 
rior to them in intellectual or physical power, but are 
endowed with superior resolution. Hundreds of instances 
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may be brought forward to illustrate the immense power 
of the will in overcoming obstacles. ‘Ihe biography of 
almost every eminent man shows that a strong will is as 
important as a powerful intellect for the achievement of 
success in life. Out of the large number of instances 
that suggest themselves, one of thé most striking is 
Demosthenes, the Athenian. In his boyhood he had a 
weak voice and stammered. These physical defects to 
an ordinary man would have seemed to be insuperable 
obstacles in the way of oratorical success. But Demos- 
thenes determined to be a great public speaker, and 
found a way to overcome the disadvantages under which 
he Isboured, He cured himeelt of stammering by speak- 
ing with pebbles in his mouth. He strengthened his weak 
vaice by reciting aloud as he ran up ateep hills, and by 
declaiming on the seashore, so that the struggle with the 
roar of the waves might train him to make his voice 
audible in the tumultuous popular assemblies of Athens. 
Thus by dint of sturdy determination he found a way to 
conquer the obstacles that nature had placed in the way 
of his oratorical career, and the weak-voiced boy became 
the greatest of Greek orators, perhaps the greatest orator 
that the world has ever seen. Yet his career, while it 
exemplifies the power of the human will in overcoming 
ditiiculties, at the same time shows that there are limits 
to its power. Demosthenes also willed to save the liber- 
ties of Athens and Greece that were threatened ae 
of Macedon. He devoted to this patriotic work his great 
genius, and strove with all the stren of his will to 
accomplish it, But in this he failed, for his untiring 
energy, political foresight, and eloquence were not equal 
to the task of rousing his countrymen to a full sense of 
their perilous position. 
55. RIGHT USE OF TIME. 

The art of using time aright is so to live that we may in 
our short life do as much good work as we can, and 
neglect no opportunity of improving ourselves intellec- 
tually and morally. In this way we may expect to be 
happy ourselves and make uthera .happy. The rules to 
be laid down for proper use of time ean best be expressed 
negatively. ‘They take the form of warnings agaiust the 
various ways in which we ate te to waste our time. 
One of the most important of the #tilés is that we should 
avoid unpunotuality. 1s was wittily said of a certain 
English Prime Minister that he los#"half-au-hour every 
quorning and rau alter it all the day without being able tg 
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overtake it. The unpunctual business man who has 
several appointmenta to keep in the course of the day, i8 
likely, if he is late for the first appoititment, to be late 
for all the subsequent ones, and his being late for even 
one appointment may involve great waste of time, as ta 
inany cases the punctual man who has come in time will 
not wait for the late comer, so that both of them lose the 
time they. havé taken to come to the meeting place. A 
fault resembling unpunctuality is procrastination, which has 
well been called the thief of time. Procrastination 1s the 
habit of putting off till to-morrow what we can do to-day. 
One great danger of this hea in the uncertainty of the 
future. By to-morrow circumstances may have changed, 
and it may be then out of our power to do what wo in- 
tended. Even though the material circamstances have 
not changed, yet each to-morrow, when it comes, is con- 
verted into to-day, and as another to-morrow to which 
we are likely unce more to postpone our neglected duty, if 
we have once contracted the fatal habit of procrastimation. 
‘he evil of procrastination is especially manifest as an 
obstacle to moral progress. Hell is said to be paved with 
good resolutions, because the good resolutions we make to 
reform ourselves in the future are so often broken. If 
we are really determined to cure ourselves of any bad 
habit, we ought, in the words of the poet Longfellow, to 
‘act in the living present” and at once begin to amend 
our course. LGesides these general tendencies resulting in 
waste of time that we have been considering, we Lave to 
be constantly on our guard against special temptations to 
idle amusements, Many waste a large amount of valuable 
time in reading sensational novels, which are so exciting 
that they cannot easily be laid aside. Others spend many 
hours of the week skiinming through the columns of news- 
papers and reading petty details of personal gossip that it 
1s unpossible and useless to remember. Others exhaust 
their energies by sitting up, night. after night, in hot 
theatres, from which they return home so late that in the 
inorning they are unfit for their daily work. Others spend 
too much time in conversation with their friends when 
they ought to be working. All these ways of passing the 
time are perfectly harmless if used in moderation as 
means of refreshing our weary faculties. It is absolutely 
necessary that we should have intervale of leisure from 
work, and it is quite possible to go to the other extreme 
and waste time by unseasonable activity when we ought 
to be resting, or by attempting to work which is useless 
or beyond our powers, Lut the opposite fault is far more 
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common. Hunan beings on the whole are more apt to 
be idke when they should work, than to work when they 
require rest. ‘Therefore, those who teach us to make the 
Lest use of our time are right in especially insisting upon 
the danger of letting too much time slip away, while we 
are engaged in our favourite pastimes. 


56. PERSEVERANCE. . 


Genius has been defined as an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains, Although this paradoxical definition can Hard- 
ly be accepted as literally true, it very forcibly indicates 
the fact that even genius itself can effect little except by 
dint of continual dabour, and that no great works are 
effected except by the help of perseverance. The same 
lesson is taught by mature in the wonderful structures 
slowly tormed by beavers, birds, becs and ants, and in the 
production of large islands by the continuous labours of 
tiny coral insects. ‘Lhe great liberator of Scotland did 
not disdain to learn perseverance from the example of the 
spider. After six vain attempts to free his country from 
the yoke of Kugland, he was lying humbled and dispirited 
and half-inclined to give up the struggle, Just when he 
was on the point of yielding to despair, we are told that 
he looked up to the roof of the humble building in which 
he was taking refuge, and noticed a spider trying to reach 
w beam, Six times he saw it fail, and six times after failure 
with unconquerable spirit it refused to give up the struggle. 
The seventh atteinpt it made was successful, and Bruce 
determined not to show himself inferior to the little insect 
in determination, He, too. made a seventh effort to save 
his country, and this time bis perseverance was rewarded 
by success. It is no wonder that from gratitude for the 
Jesson then taught to Robert Bruce no patriotic Scotch- 
msn, even at the present day will willingly harm a spider. 
We all need to take to heart the lesson that the Scottish 
king then learnt. Whether we are kings on a throne or 
peasants in a cottage, our success in life mainly depends 
on the amount of perseverance we briug to bear on the 
work we have todo. No one is more sure to fail in life 
Shan the man who tries one thing after another and never 
roaebiiehey in the task he has begun, Whatever calling in 

ife we adopt, there is plenty of scope for the exercise of 
perseverance. It is cornimonly supposed that in certain 
callings success can be achieved iayithout effort by the 
inbora power of genius. It would:he rash to say that this 
is never the case, but we may safeljcassert that such 
Ave extremely rave, so rare, that need hardly be taken 
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into consideration ‘by ordinary men. No work would 
seem to be less the result of patient labour than poetry, 
yet we know that Milton did met trust entirely to the in- 
aspiration of his mighty geniud, but continuously trained 
himself by hard study from his sarliest youth, that he 
might be able to write such a poem as the world would 
not willingly allow to die. Similar facts can he quoted of 
many other writors of the highest genius. Bacon wrote 
aud ré-wrote his logic of induction twelve times, before 
it mached its ultimate form in the Novum Organum, 
as we now have it. Virgil devoted seven yeats to the 
composition of his Ceorgics and eleven years to the 
JEneid, and after all he regarded the latter poem as 80 
incomplete that he wished to destroy it at his death, 
The easy grace of style that distinguishes the writings 
of great authors in prose and poetry is almost alwayn 
the result of long and persevering study of the style 
and thoughts of previous men of genius. ‘The same may 
be said of oratory, Demosthenes prepared himself to be 
an orator by laborions training of his veice and by learning 
by heart the history of ‘hucydides. Cicero wrote a 
treatise on the oratorical art, in which we may learn the 
vast amount of varied training required to produce perfect 
eloquence. Lord Beaconsfield, on his first appearance in 
the Hlouse of Commons, was Janghed down. Ile angrily 
exclaimed, “The time will come wher you shall hear me,” 
and by his perseverance made himself one of the greatest 
orators of England. Painters seem to the uninitiated to 
lead an easy life, and to earn their living by work that 
resembles play, but even they have in the beginning of 
their career to persevere in learning troublesome technica} 
details, which are so laborious that they frighten away all 
not imbued with the determination inspired by strong love 
of art. If perseverance is so necessary for the production 
of the inspired works of the painter, the orator aud the 
poet, there is little difficulty in recognising the immense 
value of this virtue in the more profaic walks of profes- 
sional, official, and business life. 


67. PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography is ene of the modern inventions which 
help to annihuate the effect of time and space. If the 
art of photography had been discovered in the days of 
Elizabeth, we showld know exactly how the Spey Armada 
looked as it sailed up the English Channél in 1598, and 
sbould no longer be unable to decide which of the many 
different portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots. gives the mont 
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accurate representation of the features of her too beautiful 
face. ‘lhe art of photography, if it had been known at an 
earlier date, would have illustrated all the events of past 
history to us, as it will illustrate the history of the nine- 
teenth century to our remote D aecaeiaeh ‘The triumphs 
that photography has achieved over space are equally 
conspicuous. By ita assistance we are able to look at 
exact representations of persons and things thousands of 
miles away. ‘The pains of exile are alleviated now that 
the emigrant can take with him prs Re dary of those near 
and dear to him, whom he has left behind, and of the 
scenes most familiar to him in his childhood. The travel- 
ler brings home with him photographs of the strange 
people and places that he visits on his travels. By the 
perusal of photographic albums it is possible for us to 
obtain a very accurate knowledge of the external apearance 
of foreign countries without leaving our home. It is by 
the help of photography that the illustrated papers bring 
before our eyes the scenes that are being enacted all over 
the world. Wherever any event of general interest takes 

lace, it is sure to be photographed by some enterpris- 
ing artist, and the picture being sent to London and 
reproduced by the engraver’s art on the pages of an 
illustrated paper, is distributed all over England and des- 
ee by post to the most distant countries. Thus, in 

ndia, when we open the pages of the Graphic or the 
Illustrated London News, we can see without stirring from 
our armchair the floods at Eton and Windsor, the scene 
ef an Alpine accident in Switzerland, the Pope blessing 
French pilgrims at Rome, and the dead soldiers, as they 
appeared on a Chilian battlefield, arranged in rows ready 
for burial. But, it may be said, all this might be effected 
by drawing and painting without the aid of photography. 
So it could, if the world were full of artista who could 
sketch rapidly everything of interest that presented itsgif 
to their eyes. But the power of sketching is a rare 
accomplishment, whereas photography only requires a cer- 
tain amount of manual dexterity. Also, although a paint- 
ing or other sketch is a far higher work of art thana 
photograph, it is a less accurate representation of reality, 
insamuch as the N vevtoss is sure to introdnce into his 
picture some modification due to the influence of his own 
individuality. ‘Thus it is that the péistings of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, differ so mach from.ég6h other, and wa 
cannot be sure that any ancient pietate gives us a faithfn! 
idea of the scene depicted. Algo’ phitography can do 
work thaj.can iu no way be done bythe pencil and bréjeh 
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of the most skilful artist, It can ZO. ugoroscopic 
objects and reduce ita pictures to Sibmetls proportions. 
At the time of the siege of Pari, those who wished to send 
messages to their besieged friends, had them printed on 
the first page of the Times. ‘This was photographed 
on sucha minute seale that the” photoges could be 
conveyed under the wings of a pigeon igto Paria. When 
this photograph had been thus conveyed across the 
besieging lines, it was enlarged by the microscope to legi- 
ble proportions and gave the besieged Parisians messages 
from their frends outside, which could scarcely have been 
obtained by any other mean: ‘lhe photography of minute 
miscroscopic organisms has been an immense gain to 
science, as it gives the scicutific man permanent pictures 
of objects invisible to the naked oye. ‘I'he photographer is 
enlarging the map of the heavens by registering the posi- 
tion of Maxi that cannot be scen through the most power- 
ful telescope. ‘Ihe astronomer takes his camera with him 
when he gocs to a distant part of the world to take 
observations, and the photographs go obtained have given 
interesting information about the sun’s corona and other 
phenomena of the heavens. ‘Thus in many ways photo- 
graphy, besides being a pleasant amusement and an allevia- 
tion of the pains of separation, is of great use to scientific 
observers. 


58. OUTDOOR GAMES. 


‘The Duke of Wellington ia reported to have said, as he 
looked on the playing fields of Eton full of active boys 
engaged in manly games, that it was there that the greatest 
of ‘England's victories had been won. Whether he ever said 
this or not, the popularity of the story is sufficient evi- 
dence of the importance attached in England to outdoor 

ea. Nothiog is more wonderful to a foreigner than 
the enthusiasm with which English boys and men engage 
in all kinds of outdoor amusements. He sees the boys 
at echool devoting all the hours they can spare from their 
lessons to cricket, football, boating, and other exercises 
coats a great expenditure of physical energy. Te hears 
to his surprise that in the selection of masters at the great 
public schools almost as much regard is paid to athletic 
excellence as to scholarly attainments, Nor ig this athletic 
enthusiasm confined ta schoolboys and college under- 
graduates. He finds grown-up men continuing to engage 
in cricket and boating and even in football until they 
approach middle age, and in the great cities he sees thon- 
sands of spectators assembling to watch with breathleag 
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interest matches between riva] teama of cricket and foote 
ball Players. Even the fair sex is not free from the 
prevailing passion for outdoor games. They not only 
show their interest as spectators, but also themselves 
tuke part in the lighter kinds of outdoor games, such as 
lawn tennis, badminton, and archery, and thereby greatly 
benefit their health, strength, and beauty. Far different 
is the state of affairs in thie country. [lere, except in one 
small section of the community, there cannot be said 
to be any general a abigail of the value of outdoor 
games. Indian students, as a rule, have no inclination for 
active exercise in the open air, and the educational autho- 
rities find it necessary to inipress upon schoolmasters the 
necessity of encouraging them to take part in physical 
exercise by peer andexample. That this is so, must 
surely be a bad thing for India. Love of manly games is 
certainly on the whole an excellent national characteristic. 
It may be that mu England mental education is in some 
cases sacrificed to ambition for athletic distinction. 
Possibly it may occasionally happen, thit too exclusive 
attentivn to athletics conduces rather to brutality than to 
true manliness. In rare instances delicate boys are tempted 
to overstrain their physical powers and so do themselves 
bodily harm. But these few possibilities of harm are far 
outweighed by the advantages on the other side. The 
greatest and most obvious of these advantages is the benefit 
to health derivedfrom games in the open air. Scheolboys 
cannot be easily persuaded of the necessity of taking long 
watks for the sake of their health; but, if they once acquire 
a taste for cricket, they will of their own accord spend 
their playtime in the very way that is best for their minds 
and bodies, that is, in active outdoor exercise, which will 
be all the better for being combined with the pleasurable 
excitement of a friendly contest. Nor is the pleasure 
and healthgiving power of such a game confined to bay- 
hood, ‘Those who at school have become fond of cricket, 
will retain to the end of their life a liking for exercise in 
the open air, which will be manifested in other beneficial 
waye, when the advance of years or change of circum- 
stances prevents them from enjoying their favourite game, 
Beside the enjoyment derived from them ‘and their good 
effect upon our health and strength, outdoor games have 
other collateral recommendations, ‘I'he bast of them 
teach courage, ehdurance, patience, preseges.of mind, antl 
show-the advantage of working in cowed ‘rather than 
aiming at nothing bat personal distinction. 


The crieke 
or football player, who is inclined: taRaGtifice to his ow 
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- vainglory the interest of bis aide, will soon be taught the 
error of his ways. Such games also givg very valuable 
training in organisation and discipline. " The inferior 
members of cricket and football teams are taught to pay 
the same obedience to their captain asa soldier munt 
pay to his superior officer. On the captain is thrown 
what he himself at any rate and hia associates regard as a 
great responsibility. He hasto select without fear and 
personal favour the best men for his team, must give each 
of them the position in which he will be most useful, and 
iniist know how to alter his arrangéments at a moment's 
notice when @ change is required by the circumstances of 
the gawe. No better training could possibly be devised 
to fit boys to become in afterlife good leaders of men, 


59. ‘THE CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY. 


It 18 possible to supplement a weak memory by the help 
of note-books or by such devices as tying a knot in a 
pocket handkerchief, but the only way to improve the 
memory is by practice. Just as we become better walkers 
and swimmers by often walking and swimming, so we 
strengthen the powers of our memory by giving them fre- 
quent exercise and bot allowing them to become rusty 
from disuse. It was in this way that the ancient Greeks 
before the invention of writing were able to carry in their 
memories and hand down to successive generations such 
Jong poems as the Lad and Odyssey. iu those days any 
one who wished to possess a poem had to conmit it to 
memory. As the epics telling the story of the fall of 
‘lroy were very popular all over the Greek world, pro- 
fessional reciters found it well worth their while to learn 
them off by heart, and by constant labour at this task 
they trained their memorics to a wonderful pitch of per- 
fection. A similar account is given by Cesar of the 

powers of memory possessed by the Druids in Ancient 

itain. ‘The invention of the art of writing and printin 

has lightened the burden laid upon human memory au 
thereby weakened it. just as the legs of those who con- 
tinually ride on horseback become less fit to bear the 
fatigue of walking. Nevertheless, though ordinary men 
of the present day can hardly expect to emulate the 
powers of memory possessed by Greck rhapsodists and 
Druid priests, we may by practice train ourselves to be able 
to remember far more than can be remembered by mp- 
trained intelleeta. Practical usefulness is the standard by 
which we onght t fix the extent to which the memary 
, should be cultivated. Such wonderful mnemonic feats.as 
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the remembering of long lines of figures that have only 
once been repeated are no more useful for practical pur- 
‘poses than the tricks of sleight-of-hand performed by 

jugglers or the summersaults of a clown in the circus. 
Those who are endowed by nature with the faculty of 
performing such feats may earn for themselves large sums 
of money by exhibiting their powers in public, but are 
not thereby enabled to perform in a more efficient manner 
any of the ordinary duties of life. What practical men 
require is only such powers of memory ag will help them 
in their daily work, whether they are literary men, doctors, 
clerks, lawyers, or shop-keepers. A serviceable memory 
may be acquired by almost any one who takes the trouble 
to try to remember a good deal of what he reads in his 
books or hears in conversation, Every lesson that the 
student learns at school or college affords useful training 
for the memory. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
the memory resembles the bodily eae not only in being 
improved by practice, but also in being liable to be seri- 
ously impaired by over-pressure. A wrestler, while mak- 
ing excessive efforts to increase his bodily strength by 
lifting great weights, may so overstrain himself as to 
become a feeble man for the rest of his life. In like 
manner, it sometimes happens, that a child at school, by 
having excessive tasks imposed on his memory, is reduced 
to a state of mental weakness in whick he is unable to 
remember the simplest facts and the shortest piece of 
poetry. Owing to ignorance of the danger of overwork 
many a boy, who in his childhood gave promise of a bril- 
liant career, has been intellectually rumed in the vain 
attempt to teach him more than his immature intellect had 
the capacity of mastering. 


60. SLOW AND STEADY WINS ‘THE RACE, 


We are told in one of Hzop’s fables how the hare and 
the tortoise once agreed to run a race against each other. 
The swift-footed hare ridiculed as preposterous the idea 
that he could possibly be beaten by his opponent. At the 
beginning of the race he started off at a great speed and 
soon left the tortoise far behind. Presently, looking 
round and finding that his adversary was out of sight, he 
thought he might as well liedown and have a sleep, and 
' didso. Meanwhile the tortoise had been plodding steadily 
on. After along time he came up to the place where 
the hare beipeiner aap lic ggat yi op, past his adversary 
until he was mear the goal. At this the hare 
ap saw the torteise within a few, of the 
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t. He made a desperate effort to git there before him, 
but was unable to overtake him in time to save the race. 
‘The moral of the story is that steady perseverance is more 
successful than short outbursts of fitful energy. We often 
see this truth illustrated in the competitions of students 
at schools and colleges, and in the severer struggles of 
later life. A young student of remarkable talents com- 
mences the year at college with a firm resolution to work 
fifteen hours a day and so outstrip all his competitors. 
For some time he keeps his resolution, until he begins te 
fvel the exhaustion that ic the natural result of his exbra- 
vagant exertions. He then begina to reflect how much 
he ia in advance of other students, and thinks he may 
indalge in a rest to recruit his exhausted powers. The 
reat is so agreeable that he prolongs it until, when he 
compares notes with his friends, he ig astounded to find 
that those, who have been working steadily for a mod- 
erate amount of hours every day, are now well in front 
of him. In later life, also, we find as a general rule 
that steady persevering men produce greater results than 
those who work, however energetically, by fits and 
starts, It is doubtful, however, whether this rule can 
be applied to the majority of famous authors. No doubt 
many instances, even from this class of men, may be 
quoted in its support. Mr. Beekford at the age of 
twenty worked continuously for three days and two nights, 
at the end of which time he had finished the brilliant 
novel called “ Vathek.” But he was punished for his 
neglect of the laws of health by a severe illness, and in 
the remainder of his long life produced no literary work 
of great value. Byron composed his finest poems with 
wonderful rapidity, while he felt under the sway of in- 
aspiration. He died at an early age; but in his case we 
may suppose that his early death wus as much due to dis: 
sipation as to the intensity of his literary labours. In the 
case of men of extraordinary and irregular genius, it is 
difficult to conceive that they could have produced great- 
er works by binding themselves down to the observance 
of methodical rules in the distribution of their time. On 
the other hand, there are other men of great talents, nay 
of the highest genius who, like Kant, the German meta- 
pe have found that steady labour for a fixed num- 
ber of hours every day by no means chocked the flow of 
luspiration. 
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61. A ROLLING STONE GATHERS NO MOSS. ' 


This proverb tells us that, if we constantly move about 
froov one place to another and can never settle down, we 
ate not likely to amass much wealth. Only those stones 
that have long remained in one place become coated with 
moss. In like manner, men who go on working steadily in 
the same town or country, are most likely to become pros- 
perous. It must not be supposed that this proverb entire- 
ly forbids change of place. Although a stone gathers no 
moss while it is actually rolling, is may nevertheless by 
rolling arrive at a position more favourable for the accu- 
mulation of moss. Many men have immensely improved 
their prospects in life by boldly transferring their talents 
to a distant land. They may have had heavy expenses on 
the journey, but they are soon compensated for that ex- 
penditure by the better opportunities of enriching them- 
selves that they findin their new home. ‘Thus thousands 
of Muglish and Irish labourers have escaped from miser- 
able poverty by emigrating to America and Australia. But 
there are some men who, when they have gone to a dis- 
tant country and begun to do well there, are tempted by, 
mere restlessness or the hope of more rapidly acquiring 
wealth to change their home once more. ‘They ought to 
remember the proverb we sre considering, and recollect 
how many have been known to ruin, their fortunes by this 
restless love of wandering. It is plain that, as arule, any 
one who leaves the place where he has resided many years 
sacrifices great advantages which he cannot expect to 
carry with him to a distant part of the world, Continual 
changea of place may be profitable for rogues, whose 
villany has been detected and who will have a better 
chauce of cheating again in » land where they are un- 
known to the police. Idlers, drunkards, and other incap- 
able men may at least be said to lose nothing by movin 
from place to place, for they are equally eauucscustel 
everywhere and have nothing to lore. But an able honest 
man has every reason to continue to reside where he has 
esteblished for himself a good reputation and is respect~ 
ed by his neighbours. If he recklessly goes to another 
country, he may take a long time to baitd up again a re- 
putation like the one he hag left behind him. He will 
also lose all the advantages he derived from his loeal 
knowledge, and, a8 an inexperienced stranger, will have 
to contend with the old residents e d in the same 
business or profession as himself. If jie is : 
he will take some time to learn who, among the 
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men of business in the new city to which he has trans- 
ferred his capital, are honest and solvent. If he is a law- 
yer or doctor, be will have to begin: anew the laborious 
work of gaining a good practice, and must seb about 
studying, in the one case, the prevalent local diseases and 
ther remedies, inthe otner, the history of recent local 
litigation. Such are among the drawbacks that a man, 
who cannot settle down in one place, is likely to encount- 
er in his struggle with fortune. ‘Chey may of course in 
exceptional cases be mere than counterbalanced by great- 
er advautages, but, as a rrlc, aman ought not, without 
careful reflection, tu leave » place where he is enjoying a 
fair measure of prosperity. If be does so he is uot un- 
likely, in the words of another proverb, to go farther and 
fure worse. 
62. A STITCH IN ‘TIME SAVES NINE. 


This proverb in its lhteral sense applies to rents in our 
clothes which may be easily mended at first, but, if they 
ace left unmended, grow bigger and bigger, until they can- 
not be repaired without a great deal of sewing. hat is 
true of torn clothes is true of boots, boxes, houses, ships, 
walls, bridges, in a word of everything that needs mend- 
ing. i may quote a striking illustration of the truth of 
the proverb trom my own observation. A beautiful pier 
was built at great expense by Government many years ago 
on the stormy west coast by Scotland to defend the 
harbour of a fishing village. ‘Che great stones of whioh 
it Was composed were bound together by clamps of iron, 
und it looked as if it could defy the utmost fury of the 
wayes. Nevertheless in one of the violent storms, that 
visit that ironbound coast, a little damage was done to 
the most exposed part of the structure. When I first 
saw the pier there was to be seen in it only a hole of 
moderate extent that could bave been repaired without 
much labour. But somehow the breach was left anmend- 
ed and naturally grew bigger year by year until, on the 
occasion of my last visit to the town, half of the pier had 
sunk in ruin under the waves, and it was evident that to 
repeir it would cost as much as the building of # new pier. 
‘The expediency of the stitch in time is exemplified not 
only by the destruction of material fabrics, the rents in 
which are negiected, but also in medicine, politics, and in 
intellectual and moral education, How often has a doetor 
to tel his patient that, if he had been consulted earlier, 
he might have effected an easy care, but that now more 
drastic remedies mut be employed. A literary man, for 

4Y 
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instance, suffers from indigestion due to overwork and 
want of exercise. A short holiday in the country might 
restore him to good health, if only he took it in time. 
But he has important work to do and is averse to taking 
any reat before he has finished it. So he goes on work- 
ing until the symptoms become so threatening that he 
finds himself compelled to consult a doctor. ‘To his sur- 
prise he finds that entire change of diet and absolute idle- 
ness for a long period of time are now needed to cure a 
disease, the progress of which might have been arrested 
with very little trouble at an earlier stage. It is the same 
with the body politic. ‘The best politicians see in good 
time evils which, if allowed to go on unchecked, will 
awell to alarming dimensions. ‘Thus the just discontent 
felt by the people of France on account of the privileges 
enjoyed by the clergy and nobles might have been appeased 
by remedial legislation; but, as the cure was delayed, 
the feeling of disaffection went on smouldering and gather- 
ing force, until at last it could no longer be extinguished 
and produced the horrors of the French Revolution. That 
no revolution has taken place in England for the last two 
hundred years is due to the fact that English politicians 
have been willing to anticipate rebellion by timely reforms. 
In mental and moral education there is the same need of 
extirpating evil tendencies, before they have had time to 
be confirmed by habit. If a child shows an inclination to 
untruthfulness, cruelty, idleness or any other bad quality, 
efforts should immediately be made to eradicate the fault; 
for the first steps in the formation of bad habits, which 
might eusily have been checked by judicious advice or 
punishinent while the mind was still docile, may lead in 
manhood to confirmed vice. 


63. HOLIDAYS. 


‘Lhe necessity of holidays is expressed in the homely 
verb, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

fe must not only have hours of relaxation in our working 
daya, but also longer intervals of cessation from work. 
Some are foolish enough to suppose that there is a direct 
oportion between the hours of labour and the results of 
bour, that the longer we work the greater will be our 
achievement. ‘Uhis idea is not true of any kind of work, 
and is especially false when applied to intellectual labour. 
Xiven if we confine our attention to a single year, the 
atudent who allows himself a few holidays will protably 
Jearn more than another who plods on at his work without 
@ day’s intermission from the ing to the end of the 
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gear. Although he works for a less time yet, owing to 
the increased mental vigour produced by occasional rest, 
his work will be more efactive, and the iinprovement in 
quality will more than compensate for the diminution in 
the quantity of the work done. ‘The value of holidays is 
still more wpparent if we consider the matter with regard 
to longer periods of time. A man by batters 4 without 
respite for a whole year is likely to incapacitate his brain 
for effectual work during the following year. Thus stud- 
ents may, by intense labour for long stretches of time, 
succeed in passing with credit one or two éxaminations 
and seem to make a good start in life. But if they have 
i Sea the duty of refreshing their minds by periodical 
holidays, they commence the real business of jife with 
exhausted brains and impaired health. This is how it so 
often happens that men, after a brilliant university career, 
are eclipsed iu after life by others, who stood below them 
formerly in examinations, but by wisely economising their 
expenditure of brain power, left their colleges strong in 
mind and body, and well prepared for the arduous struggle 
of life. Another important consideration about holidays 
is that they are likely to add to the length of our life. 
‘There ig an Arabian proverb which says that the hours 
spent in hunting do not count in our hfc, the meaning of 
which ia that, if we spend three or four years in hunting, 
our life is thereby procnees three or four years beyond 
the time we should have lived without that relaxation. 
The same may be said of all healthy ways of spending our 
holiday leisure. The man who allows himself a fair 
amount of rest from labour thereby prolongs his life. 
‘Thus he not only improves the quality, but also, by living 
for a greater number of years, increases the quantity 
of his work. We have so far been considering the 
effect of holidays upon a man’s work and success in life, 
because it is from this point of view that the necessity of 
continual labour is most frequently insisted npon. But, 
after all, even if holidays did not positively improve the 
ose and quality of our work, they would still be 

esirable for their own sake. It is a gloomy idea to 
r work as the only end of life. Good work is indeed 
only a means. Its great object is to provide for the wel- 
fare and happiness of ourselves and of those who are de- 
pendent on us for support. If in many cases we can pro- 







mote that object more directly and effectually b 
ing & pleasant holiday, the happiness we thereby obtain 
for ourselves and those near and dear to us ie a sufficient 


justification of our conduct, 
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64. LEISURK HOURS. 


The best rule for the employment of our leisure hours 
is to imake as marked a contrast as possible between our 
amusements aud our work. ILtisa great mistake to make a 
practice of poudering over our work when we profess to 
be amusing ourselves, as is done by those students who, in 
the course of their solitary walks or in the cricket tield, 
try to think out intellectual difficulties. Any one who does 
this is likely to return to his studies entirely unrefreshed, 
and finds that he has spoiled his play without benefiting his 
work. ‘This rule is so important. that, if a student finds it 
impossible to avvid hard thinking in his solitary walks, he 
should either provide himself with a cheerful companion 
or else take to soine other form of amusement. Indeed, 
% may be said that lony walks without any other object 
than exercise and iuterruption of studies, though far better 
than nothing, are the least beneficial kind of relaxation 
for a brain worker. ‘Che sportsman who goes with his 
yun in search of game, the botanist looking for plants or 
ferns, and the geologist armed with a haminer, derive 
yore benefit fipm the time they spend iu the open air 
than the man who, simply trom a sense of duty, compels 
himself to walk to a distant point and back agaiv. In 
Indian cities there is not much scope for the study of 
geology and botany, and the native student is generally 
debarred by circtunstances and the laws of his caste from 
shooting or fishing, which he probably also regards as 
cruel pastimes. ‘hus it happens that, unless he has a 
patural taste for outdoor games or can cultivate such a 
taste, he must often have recourse to objectless walks 
along the sea-face. He should, however, vary the mon- 
otony of his leisure hours by occasionally directing his 
steps to the many objects of interest to be seen im the 
neighbourhood. in Bombay the Victoria and Prmee’s 
Docks, full of great ocean steamers, Belvidere Hill with 
its aplendid yowee of Bombay and, the harbour, the 
Viotoria Gardens, Parel House and grounds, MalabarPoiut, 
the hanging gardens on Malabar and the’ Mahim 
woods all supply suitable objects for walks, and, if some 
of them are too far away, tho distancé:to be traversed on 
_ foot oan, be lessened at little expense by:taking advantage 
of the train or the tram. Some of the Gilidays that occur 








_ in term on should be utilised on ey excursions;. A 
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school and college career in Bomtay ‘without having 
sufficient enterprise to organise expediions to these 
places, thereby shows himself ft be singularly‘ destitute 
of intelligent curiosity. Many learned men of foreign 
countries cross the ocean at groat expense of time, money” 
and trouble to visit, what he, in his narrow-minded devo- 
tion to text books, does not think worth the troubleof 
a day’s journey. So far we have béen considering the 
way in which our leisure time may be profitably occupied, 
if we do not happen to have any natural inclination for 
active outdoor games. Those who are fortunate enough 
to enjoy such gamer as cricket and lawn tennis have no 
reasons to trouble themselves with the question as to how 
they should amuse themselves in the intervals of work. 
‘Their own natural inclinations dircet them to the health- 
iest, pleasantest, and therefore, most profitable amuse- 
ments in which an intellectual student ean engayve. ‘The 
only danger is that the fascinatious of these games may 
be too great to allow their votarics to devote a proper 
amount of time to their studies, but this danger has not 
yet attained formidable dimensions in India. 


Go THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


Intemperance is a vice that ruins the body, the intellect, 
and the moral character. A large number of medical 
men entirely forbid the use of alcohol in health and in 
sickness, while those who consider it to be occasionally 
beneficial very strictly limit the quantity. But indeed we 
scarcely a a the verdict of science to tell us the evil 
effects produced on the health by intemperance. We see 
those effects too often in the shaky hand, and lack-lustre 
eye of those who indulge in habitual excess. Everyone 
knows instances in his own personal experience of disease 
brought on by drinking. Indisputable statistics show that, 
alcohol shortens the lives of those who drink much, and 
inaurance companies find that they can give policies on far 
better terms to total abstainers, than to those who are even 
moderate drinkers. Nor are the evil effecta of aicahol 
confined to the body. “Oh! that mén shonld put an 
enemy into their mouths, to steal away their brains” Cassio 
exclaims in (hielo. From a superticial point of view, wine 
would seem to do the reverse of stealing away the brains, 
for undoubtedly it dften inspires the intellect with brilliant 
wit, But this good result is only tenyporary, and-at a 
later stage of intoxication thé drankard, after passing 
through an interni¢diate seri of temporary exhilaration, 
heconies completely stupified and ceases to act like « 
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reasonable being. It is not to be expected that an indul- 
nce that thus at each drinking bout conquers the reason 
ghould not duce permanent bad effects on the mind. 
The drunkard’s brain becomes rapidly duller, his memory 
fails him, and in extreme cases he is led by his favourite 
vice into the lunatic asylum. Nor does the general moral 
character remain unimpaired by the vicious indulgence 
that ruins the health and injures the intellect, Intemper- 
ance, besides being a vice itself, is the parent of other 
vices. Drunkards lose their self-respect, and do not shrink 
from degrading themselves by falsehood and dishonesty. 
They also lose the power of controlling their passions, 
and so commit violent acta that they would never have 
done in their sober hours. A_ well-known historical 
instance of this is Alexander the Great's murder of 
his friend Clitus in a drinking bout, and countless other 
examples may be added to 1t from the police reports in 
the daily papers. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
intemperance is a great barrier to success in life. What 
impairs the power of body and mind must of course prevent 
a man from doimg any wok well. The drunken soldier 
or pointaman slecps at his post and brings destruction on 
those committed to hia care. The drunken coachman 
drives his carriage into the ditch. No one known to be 
afflicted with this vice can be safely entrusted with any 
responsible office, and thus it 1s that we find drunkards 
either employed in the meanest and worst paid work, or 
utterly unable to find anyone willing to give them employ- 
ment. Such men, even though they may be honest and 
loyal to their employers, are nevertheless unreliable 
servants, and, if they are their own masters, they are likely 
to brag ruin on themselves and misery on their families, 


66. THE EVILS OF IDLENESS, 


The word idleness is used in two different senses. It 
sometimes means the state of a man who is not employed 
in any work. Idleness m this seuse is not blamable, as 
every man requires occasional periods of rest and recrea- 
tion, and itis the height of folly to attempt to be always at 
work. When, however, we speak of the evils of idleness, 
we mean by idleness the neglect of work at a time when 
we ought to be working. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the irony Aes idleness in this sense is most prejudicial 









to virtue, Bappiness, and succeas in life. The boy who 
allows himpelf at school or toseantract se habits 
is Inyiggia sure foundation for failuge end unhappiness, in 
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him from educating bimself thorovg ty for his future 
career, In the second plage, the idle habits he has form- 
ed by wasting his time in the past will make it extremely 
difficult for him to work steadily in his profession or 
calling. ‘Chua both at school and in after-life the idle man 
finds himself distanced in the race by others of inferior 
abilities who have the advantage of being endowed with 
industrious habits. The idle man’s predominant feeling 
is aversion to work, but by the coarse he pursties he often 
defeats his own object. ew people are able to live in 
this world without having the necessity of labour imposed 
upon them, and those who through idleness neglect to 
work at the proper time often have to work all the harder 
in the end. ‘he farmer, who neglects to mend his 
damaged fences, will have to work hard in hunting for his 
wandering sheep or cattle, and after all finds he muat 
mend sooner or later the gaps through which they escaped. 
The hardest and most painful work is that which we might 
have done with thoroughness and comfort, if we had 
industriously commenced it at the right time. But, it may 
be urged, there are some men who are so wealthy that 
they need not work. Even such men gain nothing by 
idleness. They may indeed avoid labour, but total ab- 
stinence from labour is the surest way to unhappiness. 
interchange of labour and rest is the normal state of 
mankind, and whoever tries to go through his life without 
labour will be despised by himself and others as an idler, 
and lose his self-respect. More men are plunged into 
melaucholy by want of occupation than by any other 
cause. ‘The feeling of this want often drives men into evil 
courses. This fact is expressed in the proverb that “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” Of course 
the idle man, who thus takes refuge in folly or vice to 
escape from the melancholy state of listleasness with which 
he is threatened, only changes the forin of his unhappiners. 
In order to get a fair proportion of happiness, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should work. It is about as impos- 
sible to enjoy rest and amusement without earning them by 
hard work, as to enjoy our meals without a previous 
interval of abstinence from food. When the idle man 
thinks to make himself happy by continual indulgence in 
his lazy inclinations, he is as foolish as a child who im- 
apines he would be perfectly happy if he were allowed to 
eat sweetmeate all day long. atever pe may feign 
of Lotos-eaters or dwellers in the Earthly Paradise, it is not 
on such easy terma that we are allowed to secure for our. 
selyes contentyent and happiness in this work-a-day world. 
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, 6% FIRE A GOOD SERVANT, BUT A BAD 
MASTER. 


The services that the element of fire has done to the 
human race are so great as to be almost incalculable. 
t may be said that most of the progress in civilisation 
that has been made since the beginning of the world 
would have been impossible without its assistance. It is 
therefore no wonder that in ancient times divine honours 
were accorded to fire, and that priests were appointed ta 
preserve the precious element from extinction and polla- 
tion. ‘There 18 no historical record of any people that 
existed without the knowledge of fire, but we can 
imagine how miserable their state must have been. In 
bad weather they must have huddled together in caves 
like monkeys, to escape from the cold wind and driving 
train, Being unable to cook their food, they lived on roots, 
fruit, and the raw flesh of such animals as they found 
dead or could manage to kill with sticks and stones. It 
was probably a long time before men discovered how to 
produce fire. ‘The sight of a forest catching fire by the 
dashing together of its branches in a storm may have 
prompted some primitive man, more ingenious than his 
tellows, to try to produce the same result by rubbing 
pieces of wood together violently, or the great discovery 
may have been due to the accidental colligien of two 
flints, At first the sparks so produced would be reparded 
as pretty toys to amuse children, and of no more practical 
use than the lightning, although, like it, apt to do 
under certain circumstances. In the course of time the 
destructive power of fire must have suggested the possi- 
bility of its being diverted to useful purposes, and from 
that time fire began to take its place as the servant of man. 
Thenceforward 1t cooked his food and baked the clay for 
him into hard bricks, of which wind-tight houses wera 
built for himself and his cattle. It was used to convert the 
metals into instruments with which he felled the forasts, 
loughed the earth, and constructed carts to traverse the 
d and ships to cross the sea. Thus by the help of fire 
man asserted his dominion over nature, and transformed 
waste places into cultivated land, op which arose farms 
and villages and populous cities. In modern times, through 
the discovery of the immense power of gunpowder and 
steam, fire haa been able to accomplish eyen more wonder~ 
fal works then it could prodice inthe earlier days of 
civilization, t every now and then: gtro 
servayt of ad, manages to eaggpet 
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show that, when it gets the mastery. ils destructive energy 
1s aa tremendous as the benéficent power it exercises 
when guided by human reason. In America a tire often 
breaks out in the prairie and consumes the foresta and 
Lomesteads that it encounters in its course as it aweeps 
along in a great destructive current many miles ‘ 
At sea, sailors dread a fire more than the fury of wind 
and wave. History resords many memorable instances 
of the destructive ravages of fire. in the time of the 

r Nero a large part of Rome was burnt down to 
the gtound. In English history a similar disaster befell 
London in the reign of Charles LL ‘The greatest con- 
flagration of the nineteenth century was the great fire of 
Chicago in 1871, which destroyed a third of the city and 
made a hundred thousand people homeless. 


68. CILEERFULNESS. 


A cheerful person is always more disposed to be happy 
than to be miscrable. Helooksatthe bright side of the 
things, and thus often derives pleasure from circumstances 
which would depress the spirits of an ordinary man. ‘his 
being the case, to say that cheerfulness promotes happi- 
ness, is as much a truism as to say that justice leads to the 
doing of just acts, and that truthfulness prevents men from 
telling lies. We may go further, and say that cheerfulness 
promotes happiness more than anything else in the world. 
ihe cheerful beggar is far happier than the melancholy 
millionaire. As sources of happiness, neither wealth, nor 
fame, nor beauty, nor power, nay, not even health itself, 
can for a moment be compared with a cheerful disposition. 
As a rule, bealth and cheerfulness are associated together 
in the same persons, but, in the rare cases when this is 
not the case, we find that health fails to secure happiness, 
and that a confirmed invalid may, be happy in spite of 
weakness and bodily pain. There are many cases in 
which delicate women, condemned by what seemed a 
cruel fate to pass their lives on a sofa have. by theic 
cheerful endurance of the inevitable, so far conquered 
fortune as to be happy themszelves and make all around 
them happy. So true it is that our a aged depends 
on ourselves, that is, on our minds, far more than 
on the gifte of fortune. Another great advantage of 
cheerfulness is that it enables a man to do better work 
and prevente him from being easily exhausted. ‘Chis truth 
is well expressed by the homely, words of the peared 
jan song that tells us how “A merry heart goes ail the 
day, the sad tires’ in a mile.” The labourer who whistles 
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over his work goes home leas tired and can work harde? 
than another who, as he labours, broods ever real or im- 
apinary troubles. This is also true of intellectual work, 
which is seriously impaired by depression of spirits. 
‘Therefore, as the cheerful man is happy himeelf and by 
his cheerfulness adds to the happiness of all who come into 
contact with him, and in addition is enabled to work all 
the better because of his cheerfulness, it is a plain duty for 
everybody to do his best to cultivate a cheerful spirit. 
But some will say that cheerfulness is a gift of nature, 
and cannot be attained by any effort of the will. There 
is a certain amount of truth in this objection. It is true 
that some men are born with cheerful dispositions, and 
vthers with a inelancholy temperament. Nevertheless, it 
is possible for the cheerful person to make himself more 
cheerful, and for the melancholy man to diminish his ten- 
dency to depression of spirits. ‘The two best means for 
the attainment of this desirable end are plenty of congenial 
work, and attention to the rules of health. Although, as 
was said above, it is possible for the healthy to indulge m 
amelancholy, it 1s almost always found that improvement 
ot health promotes cheerfulness. A very large part of 
the melancholy in the world 1s due to preventible indiges- 
tion. ‘he connection between cheerfulness and regular 
occupation 1s not quite so close, but experience of life 
shows that the greatest depression of spirits ds to be 
found among those who either won't work or anfortuna- 
tely cannot get work. Therefore, if we wish to be cheer- 
ful, we must be careful of our health and avoid idleness. 
By so doing we shall become more cheerful, and the effect 
will geact on the cause, for we shall tind that in its turn 
our cheerfulness will improve our health and the quality 
ot our work. 


69. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


Competitive examinations are used for two purposes. 
At school and college thay give a stimulus to study by 
rewarding with reputation, prizes and scholarships, those 
who show that they have learnt most. ‘They are also 
used in the selection of officers for the nillitary and civil 
services. Looking at them from an edcationa point of 










view, every one must allow that they have a wonderfal 
effect in encouraging hard work, Many boys who, without 
the stimulus of competition, would cefuse to take any 
intareat in their | at the 


patna induatry in the hope of ‘a passing 
pacthia way they are induced te expent 
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the energy which otherwise th would’ isglay obly in 
their games, Some few eludente love ki for her 
own sake, ‘Che majority seek knowledge us 'd ‘means of 
success in life or as a possession which will give them ee 
leasure of triumphing over their assqciates. Success In 
ife is too distant an object to powerfully influence young 
schoolboys, so that in their case desire of the reputation 
to be gaived in competitive examinations is a much 
stronger motive. When they grow older and approach 
the time when they will have to make their own way in 
the world, the necessity of study as a preparation for 
success in life becomes more apparent ; but, to the very 
last, the prospect of success in competitive examinations 
is a great encouragement to hard study, even when the 
student has no reason to expect that a high place in the 
list will be a recommendation to some appointment ho 
wishes to obtain. ‘hus competitive examinations do good 
wervice in the encouragement of study. ‘lhey are not, 
however, without their accompanying disadvantages. In 
some cases competition is such an excessively powerful 
stimulus that it leads to over-work and the ruin of the 
physical health of too ambitious students. ‘Chere is also 
a serious danger of harm to the moral character. Ina 
competitive examination the successful candidate gains 
honour at the expense of his defeated rival. Owing to 
this fact unrestricted competition is apt to encourage 
selfishness, and extinguish the kindly feeling which 
ought to exist between young students at schoo] aud 
college. In such struggles for success the competitors 
are tempted to stoop to actual dishonesty, and it tov 
often happens that they yicld to the temptation. ‘These 
are grave dangers, against which it is the duty of the 
teacher to do his best to defend his pupils, but in spite of 
their gravity the competitive system is so necessary for 
efficient education that it could not be abandoned with- 
out roinongs results. As a means of testing fitness for 
Government service, competitive examinations are aluo 
onthe whole most serviceable. It is objected against 
the Indian Civil Service and other such examinations 
thus those who take a high place in the list are often 
mere bookworms destitute of energy and practical ability. 
This way be admitted to be true in a certain humber of 
cases, but the admission merely amounts to this, that the 
system of selection by competitive examinations is, like 

most everything else in the world, imperfect; that it 
sometimes adinite the worse and rejects the better man 
emong the candidates, It is, however, quite certain that’s 


ther vessel, the damage done wilh 
‘tion will be ruined, Aucther vest 
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Jarge majority of the successful candidates in a competitive 
examination pre superior to those who have failed. Clever- 
ness in mastering languages, literature, and sciences is, as a 
rule, associated with general ability, and the accurate 
knowledge of difficult books is a proof ejther of great 
intellectual ability or clee of determined industry, which 
is as useful a qualification in a Government servant as 
intellectual ability. ‘Thus, on the whole, the best men 
eome to the front in competitive examinations, and, uatal 
a better system of selection is devised, the competitive 
system should be retained. At present the only alter- 
uutive seems to be selection by patronage, which ia far 
more likely to admit incapable men into the publig ser- 
vice and is open to other serious objections. 


70 BOMBAY DOCKS. 


The Boinbay Docks are the commercial gate of India, 
just as the Apollo Bunder is the passengers’ gate. A visit 
to them will give a clearer idea of the extent and character 
of Indian commerce than can be obtained by laborious 
study of tho figures given in tables of exports and imports. 
‘The docks are connected with the Fort by a broad road 
that passes along the east side of the island. As you pro- 
ceed along this road, you presently find yourself in the 
middle of a large collection of godowns which, together 
with shops, hotels, churches and reading rooms for the 
benefit of sailors, have been built round thé docks during 
the last twelve years and added a new qnapter to the city 
of Bombay. After passing Carnac Bunder you know that 
you are near your destination by seemy dn your right the 
fuga of many nations fluttering from the masts of great 
ocean steamers, the hulls of which are inyisible from the 
‘road. ‘Turning to the right from the maiu read, you 
enter by its south-western gate the Victoria Doyk, to the 
north of which, ut a greater distance from the Fort, lies 
Prince’s Dock. ‘The two docks are inchided in the same 
enclosure, and the expanse of water ip so great that it is a 
walk gf about two sniles to go round them, although they 
are separated by only a narrow igtérval of space. There 
jig plenty to occupy the mind ig, ie various interesting 
ehiapts that present themselyagity the eye as you walk 
round, A large steamer is heing slowly and cautiqusly 
gudedin to her place of agghorage by the pilot, whose 
position:is one of great reaponsilility, for, if the ship 
comes into collision with the’ | the dock or with auo- 
id bing taken outaith 
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ed. Otherd are loaded 
who inéke their living by working in the docks, A greet 
deal of the work : is done by the 
steam cranes, which stand ble el towers all 
round the two decks end stretch thelr giant arms or necks 

into the air. The largest of them is capable of lifting 
afoad of a hundred tons, and is called “Ibis,” afterthe 
sacred bird that the ancient Eeyetians used to adore. 
‘These enormous machines not only lift up boxes and jeri 
but also animals, ‘When the troops were being embarke 
for the Soudan, many a horse and mule, no doubt to its 
great surprise, was by their means hoisted up into the air 
and then gently deposited in the hold of the ship. It 
was wonderful to see how quietly they submitted to this 
strange mode of embarkation. ith the arrival and 
departure of ships, and the work of loading those about to 
start and g those just arrived, the docks present a 
busy scene until the Lour of sunset, when every gate but 
one is closed, and all labour ceases except in cases of em- 
ergency. As the sun sinks below the horizon, the flags are 
lowered from the mast heads, the dock labourers depart to 
enjoy their well-earned rest, and the sailors on board the 
ships sit down to their evening meal in peace and quiet- 
ness by the light of the setting sun, which now begins 
slowly to fade away from the western sky. 


71. THE NATIVE TOWN (BOMBAY). 


Passing from the Fort to the native town in Bombay is 
in many respecta like ea! Pushers oneself suddenly from 
Europe into Asia. For, although the Fort as compared 
with a French or English city would be seen to have many 
Oriental characteristics, yet by its close communication 
with Europe it is in many respects very different from the 
ee A anges Ps pat oo the 

gs in the Fort is European, ® i o 

have large plate glass windows ie an ple api 

of goods imported from the West. The streets are full of 
poreges yas ip sid in imitation of Euro 

models which convey Europeans in European clothes 
to snd from their various offices and clubs. When 
we move acroas the short intervening space and plunge 
into the native town, all is changed. Hardly a Eurepeag 
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face ia.to bp seen amoug ‘the thousands of natives 
wit move aleng the streets in an unceasing current, 
not as in Europe, walkigg on the pavements, but strag- 
Gling along the middle of the road, until the loud shouts 
of the driver of cart or carriage warn them to clear out of 
the way. Very few shops, even in Kalbadevi Road, have 
glass windows or even doors. Most of them are small 
chambers entirely open to the street, and some of them 
have such low reofs that the shopkeeper cannot stand up- 
wight, I have seen shops in the native town, in which it 
‘was not even possible to sit upright, so that, if the occu- 
egy wished to ror ayy other than a reclining posture, 
@ had to go outside into the street. ‘The goods offered 
for sale in the shops are mostly native produce or native 
manufactures, and the sale is managed on oriental princi- 
ples, ‘Tbe buyer offers less than he is ready to give, the 
seller asks for more than the real value of the articles, 
and at last, after loud and excited protestations on both 
sides, the bargain is concluded at some intermediate price. 
“Lhe crowds of people that make their way alang the streets 
are various in caste, nationality, and religion. ‘The ma- 
jority are Hindus, but in some streets the Mahomedans, 
distinguishable by their beards and white trowsers, pre- 
dominate. A. large number of Parsees live in the Fort, 
but they also frequent some quarters of the native town, 
where they are conspicuous in black hats and black coats, 
or if they are priests in white hata and white coata. Then 
there are also to be seen in the streets Arabs. Jews, 
Armenians, Afghans, Japanese and Chinamen. In fact, it 
would be hard to mention any eountry of Agia that has 
no representatives among the picturesque multitudes that 
throng the bazaars of Bombay. Even Africa is represent- 
ed by occasional Seedee boys, and in the cold weather 
now and then au American traveller may be observed 
ing with wondering cyes on the fascinating speetacie. 
Wane the living crowds are the most interesting feature 
in the scene, the surroundings are such as to enhance 
the attractions of ihe picture presented to the eye. The 
Auany storicd houses with their shatters and verandahs 
gaily painted in many colours, the dda 







as and pinnacles of 











the mosques, and rgeo ornamented temples, 
through the door of which you. Fal a the gilded idol sit. 
ting in state surrounded by his warshy peers are as beautifal 
in, oe aa the peer patio | pee tong hod ye 
designe n architects..2¢ is a pity that some 
the pctureequaions of naliatows of Bomba: 
ather Indian cities is obtsined-atfee cost of the health 
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to the pointer may be condemned faym the more otfeal 
point of view of the acience of boat _ ) 
72. LOYALTY. 


Loyalty in one of thosg terms which have. departed 
most widely from their original mpaning. By derivation 
loyalty means fidelity to law, but it has come to be used 
to express devoted fidelity uot to the law, but to a king 
or other master. lt is not difficult to seo how this change 
of meaning was brought about. In old times, before the 
growth of republican ideas kad began to oppose the doe- 
trine of divine right, the sovereign was regarded as the 
embodiment of law, and devotion to him was therefore 
called loyalty. Butas time went on and new political 
opinions spread among the nations of the earth, it became 
apparent that there might be a conflict between devotion 
to the king and devoticn to the laws. ‘This was con- 
xpicuously the case in England at the time of the Great 
Rebellion, when those who rebelled against the king were 
removed to do so by regard for the law of England, which 
as they thought had been violated by Charles L Many of 
the loyahsts, on the contrary, ‘cared little for the law and 
constitution and were animated by personal devotion to 
their king, for whoin they were willing to sacrifice their 
liberty and hfe. the deep loyalty of the Cavaliers was 
brilliantly displayed on numny a hard fought battle-field 
and is sung in the pathetic lyrics of Lovelace and other 
poets of the time, who supported the royal cause. Indeed 
Charles I. belonged to a family, which from the beginning 
to the end of its pegic history, had a woiderful power of 
exciting ionate loyalty. One of the earliest. of the 
Stewart kings of Scotland, after making noble efforts to 
establish peace and justice in his native country, was 
attacked by a party of assassins who resented his innova- 
tions. He was taken at a disadvantage while sitting 
unarmed with his wife and her ladies in waiting, and, 
when the noise of the approaching conspirators was 
heard, it was found that bolts and bars had been 
removed from the toom, in . which ie gd party 
were quietly conyorsing apprehensive no evil. Us. 
the king would hey bat immediately at the mercy of | 
the assassins, had net a lady of the noble house of: 
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Dougles thrust her arm as a bolt in the staple of the door 
and wo delayed the murderers, until they burst open the 
door and broke her delicate arm. It is ead to relate that 
‘her splendid act of devotion did not gave the life of the 
doomed . A-similar spirit of devotion to, the Stewart 
kings was yed for more than three centuries until 
the time when the noblest blood of Scotland was poured 
out like water in the gallant but hopeless attempt to place 
Charles Edward on the throne of his fathers. But it 
must not be supposed that the spirit of loyalty is confined 
to one country or continent. Striking examples of it may 
be found in the East as well as in the West, in India as in 
England and Scotland. Consider, for instance, from 
Maratha history, the case of Sukharam Hurry, Ragoba’s 
devoted adherent, who, after he had lain for fourteen 
months in heavy chains, emaciated by hunger and thirst, 
exclaimed with his dying breath, “My strength is gone 
and my life is going ; butwhen voice and breath fail, my 
fleshless bones shall still shout Ragunath Rao! Ragunath 
Rao!” No better instance could be quoted to show how, 
in the words of Shakespeare, 
‘he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 


Does conquer him that did his master conquer 
And earns a place in story.” 


It reflects credit on human nature that many such 
stories illuminate the pages of ancient and modern history. 


73. A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. ® 


Moonlight nights are beautiful all over the world, but 
in the tropics they are more frequent, and aleo more 
agreeable than in colder climates. They are more fre- 

uent, because in the tropics for eight or nine months of 
the year the moon never wastes its beams op banks of 
cloud that intercept ita light from the earth. ‘They are 
more agreeable, because the climate invites the inhabis- 
ants of tropical countries to go out after sunset and enjoy 
the cool night air, whereas, except at midgammer, the 
dwellers in cold and ag Sn climates prefer to take the 
air at roca and see little af.the moon even on the 
limited number of the days in the year during which the 
ig clear of clouds. In thé sunny south the mild 

of the moon is particularly delightful from con- 

trast with the glare of the ardent sun that has been shin- 
ing all through the day. The sesiful feeling ‘inspired, by 
the quietof night and by te refeshing coolness of ithe 
oir the mind in a propér meod for the enjoymem of 
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the beanty of a mnoulight scence. In Mae, highs - 
Mitty me beat enol yr the re =z moon. 
6 nagical power beng 

nes tpen, In the hot weather of India the grass is 
burnt browa and the bushes and trges pine for want of 
moisture. When this is the case, the g-gn hog 
land fails to give pleasure to the e« 
But at the same scene in the soft light of the moon, 
and all is oh . The burnt grass and bushes'then lose 
all trace of their withered condition, and under the flood 
of moonlight look as beautiful as a poet's dream of fairy 
land. The same magical transformation comes over many 
of the works of man under the influence of the moon. 
Scott recommends those who would see Melrose at its 
beat to visit ita ruins by the ee when the buttresses 
of gray stone seem to be framed alternately of ebony and 
ivory, and the sculptured images are edged with silver. 
The same advice is often given to those who contemplate 
a visit to the Taj Mahal at Agra. But even ordinary 
buildings look beautiful by the light of the moon, under 
whose a spell stucco battlements and whitewashed 
domes and minarets seem to be made of pure white 
marble. Forests are beautiful by day, but even more 
beautiful by night. It is difficult to imagine anything 
that could more fully satisfy our sense of beauty than a 
walk in the Mahim palm groves, 

‘¢ When the deep burnished foliage overhead 
Splinters the silver arrows of the moon,” 

Yet equally beautiful is the spectacle of the moonlit ocean, 
when we see a broad path of silver light stretching before 
us to the distant horizon, and no sound is heard but the 
gentle murmur of the advancing and retiring waves. 


74. THE ART OF PRINTING. 


The early hi of this art is lost in the obscurity of 
io cana Pune by ee ot solid blocks “and 
movable types appears to have been known in China and 
Japan at a much earlier age than in Europe. The first 
kind of one, pensions 1 Pere was block ing 
or the printing of letters cut on solid blocks of wo But 
3 ie 4 
ustructing lettore 
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vise of movable types was introduced into Europe abowt: 
the middle of the fifteenth century,*and in the course 
of fifty years was commonly practised in Italy, Germany, 
France and England. The influence that the inven- 
tion of these little types of separate letters has had upon 
the history of the world is so great as to be almost 
incalediable. The chief direct effect of the invention 
was the cheapening of all kinds of literature. Before 
the middle of the fifteenth century books could only be 
multiplied by the laberious process of copying one manu- 
seript fromanother. As writing was a rare accomplishment, 
and the copying of a book then, as now, took ahote time, 
the manuscripts of literary works were few and very 
enaive. e must also remember that the clergy, ax is 
indicated by the etymological connection between ‘clérgy' 
and ‘clerk,’ almost had a monopoly of the art of writing. 
In the Middle Ages it was by the labour of the monks that 
books were copied and served for posterity, and na- 
turally the monks devoted their labours chiefly to the 
preservation of religious works, and especially of such 
religious works as were in accordance with the teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘Thus it happened that 
books were few and dear, and of the few books available 
the majority were orthodox theological treatises. Until 
printed books took the place of pain there was little 
prospect of the dissemination of general knowledge among 
the multitude. But asa soon as the Printing Press became 
an established institution, a great impulse wad given to the 
s of knowledge, one of the first and greatest results 
of which was the Reformation. When were multi. 
plied, people began to read for themselves, ad sa 2 
consequence to think for themselves with the hslp of the 
new knowledge they derived from their reading. The 
result of this was that*many refused to accept thy inter- 
ahaa of the Bible given by thea Romahk Catholic 
arch, and interpreted it by the ligkt-of theiriown know-' 


ledge, instead of entirely eubmittiig their titelleata to 
priestly guidance. In this way, thrgtgh the att of print- 
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nutaber of books Frendh, Germian, italiad, Enlylish, 
during the Inet four hundred year Inthe Middl4 Agta 
the priucipal libraries at the greatost fiterary centres of 
the world could scarcely muster a thousand volumes 
Now there are more than a million and & half of books i’ 
the library of the British Museum alone. Many of the’ 
books there cellested hare been multiplied by the print.’ 
ing press into a of copies. If we add to 
these millions of books the millioneof newspapers printed 
every day, we may be able to form some faint idea of the 
gabeherphn influence the printing press has had in spreading 

nowledge all over the world. 


75, BORROWING MONEY. 


Borrowing money is a most dangerous practice when- 
ever any difficulty in the repayment is to be anticipated, 
that isto say, in the circumstances in which men ordinarily 
think of borrowing. For, as a rule, men have recourse to 
this expedient when their expenditure exceeds their in- 
come, or when they wish to spend more than they can 
earn. In such cases by means of borrowing we are en- 
abled more easily to violate the salutary rule of prudence, 
which tells us never to spend more than our income. 
Anyone who borrows under these circumstances seldom 
sees any definite prospects of repayment, and it would be 
far better for him to restrict his expenses to the purchase 
of the barest necessaries of life, than thus to throw upon 
his shoulders the burden of a debt that he does not know’ 
how to pay. The borrower either entrents a loan from a 
friond as « favour, or receives it from strangers as 2 matter 
of business. The former plan has the advantage of per- 
haps giving you a loan at a lower rate of interest than that 
at which you could borrow from a banker. In many 
canes friends lend money free of interest. ‘But néverthe- 
lems there are serious objections to this mode of borrowing,’ 
the greatest of which inthat it generally has 2 prejudi- 
cial effect on friendship. Ik is very difficult for a debtor 
and creditor to oontinué to be In the first place, 


many are offended when their friends suk for a 
loan. They, thnk are being imposed npon, anid! 
detlure that they = rats egleraonay Piel ed for ie 
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tn the expectation of being repaid at a certain date, thé 
disappointment of this das pacer ig may entail very serious 
consequences, If he made a gift, he would have 
known that so much was subtracted from his'ready money, 
and would have regulated his expanses accordingly. It 
is a strange fact that the recipient of a loan also is in dan- 
ger of becoming less friendly to the friend who has tried 
to do him a benefit. He may be weighed down by the 
obligation, and feel resentment on account of the position 
of inferiority to which he has been reduced by becoming 
a debtor. On this account, and also from the fear of 
being asked for repayment, he ig likely to keep out of the 
way of his friend and creditor. A story is told of a man 
who, being thus avoided ii friend to whom he had 
lent money, said to him, “ Either give me back my money 
or give me back my friend.” Besides being dangerous to 
friendship, borrowing from friends often leads to base 
deception. The confirmed borrower is apt to go for 
money to women, who are so ignorant of business that 
they are utterly unable to see the danger to which they 
expose themselves and are easily imposed upon. In this 
way many have been reduced to destitution by the arts of 
unscrupulous borrowers. If one must borrow at all, it is 
in some respects better to go to the professional money- 
lender, who will charge interest according to the amount 
of risk, rather than to our friends and relations, By this 
kind of borrowing we at any rate avoid the sense of obli- 
tion, and are not tempted to do harm to those who 
ove us Oy imposing upon theirignorance. Only we must 
remember that, unless we are extremely ciroumapect, we 
cannot borrow without incurring a great danger of ruin- 
ing ourselves. In old times the debtor who could not 
pay actually became the slave of his creditor. In modern 
time those who borrow money that they cannotipsy, the 
nominally freemen, are virtually deprived of théir inde- 
pendence. Qne loan leads to another on harder terms, 
until the poor debtor retains for himself only enough of 
his earnings to keep body and soul and pays the 
reat to his creditors. He is thus, to all intents and pur- 
Sapa a slave, becauge he has nothing that he can truly call 
own, and all his labours benefit not himself but those 
from whom he hes borrowed money. Therefore it is 
to think twice before making the first step on a down- 
ward course which may lead to, such ous vests 
However, it is oe to lay dow! x 
ARE | 
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ation. In private life, also, it is ao ad pradent to 
borrow in Sinss ot great emergency from our frie 
For instance, if s per atudent ix comin af good ike 
ties, ahd a rich relative is willing to lend him rnc for 
the expenses of his education, thet¢ ig no reason why he 
should not accept the assistance ofa loan. When by 
honest work at school and college le has gained the 
means of paying the debt, the mutual feeling of kindli- 
ness between himself and his benefactor will be inoreased 
by the transaction. There are also many other times of 
temporary distress due to sudden illness or unavoidable 
misfortuise, in which it may be advisable to borrow money. 
So that the rule against borrowing should not be laid 
down too absolutely. We must content ourselves with 
clearly recognising the evil results that usually spring 
from the use of other people’s money, and, if we are ever 
compelled to borrow, we sould never rest until we have 
succeeded in discharging our debt. 


76. WEALTH AND POVERTY. 


The poor man is apt to suppose that the possession of 
wealth would make him perfec y happy. He is conscious 
of so many desires that he might satisfy, if he were rich, 
that he not unnaturally thinks that happiness may be 
bought for gold. On the other hand, rich men often 
complain of the cares of riches; and the author of 
the Wealth of Nations, who ought to know most about 
the subject, remarks that “in case of body and peace 
of mind all the different ranks of men are nearly upon 
a level, and the beggar who “suns himself by the side 
of the highway possesses that security which kings 
are fighting for.” Thus we find that a kind of mu- 
tual envy existe between the poor and the rich with re« 
gard to happiness, either class coveting or f shgowecer; to 
covet the happiness enjoyed by the other. On ¢ ' 
ation it will appear that in this mstter the poor faithfully 
express their real feelings, while the rich as a class must 
be accused of affectation, when they express s longing for 
the simple life and freedom from care attributed to the 
poor. When we have any hesitation in implicitly believ- 
ing the account men give of their sentiments, the best way 
to get at the truth is to observe their conduct. Applying 
this test to the question before ua, we find that t hes 
are continually hard to become a while 
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have voluntarily given up their wealth, their conduct has 
been dictated, not by desire of worldly happiness, but by 
far higher motives. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
there is a certain amount of truth in the praises of poverty 
expressed by the rich. ‘These praises are to be regarded 
as an exaggerated denial of the popular ided that wealth 
ig sure to increase 9d Other circumstances being 
equal, the rich man is likely to be happier than the poor 
man, but there are other sources of happiness so much 
more important than wealth, that in many cases their 
absence makes the millionaire miserable in the midst 
of all his expensive luxury. There is much that wealth 
cannot do. It cannot buy respect, friendship, or love, 
although it can command flattery, and may make those 
who are secretly envious, pretend to be full of good-will. 
It is often powerless to defend its possessor against 
ill-health, disease, and the approach of death. Nay, 
in some cases, it ‘may actually be prejudicial to health. 
Many men who in poverty lived a simple, healthy life, 
plunge into excesses when they become rich, and shorten 
their lives by indulgence in highly seasoned dishes 
and costly wines. It is also true that many men find 
the management of great wealth a heavy burden on 
their mind. ‘They are depressed by the fear of losing 
their possessions, and at the same time are dissatisfied as 
long as there is any one else mn the world richer than 
themselves. The luxuries, comforts and conveni 
that money can huy soon become so familiar that; 
cease to give pleasure, although the loss of theanwanl 
be painful. The poor mam derives as much from 
his pot of beer as a bottle of champagne affords the 
rich man. The influence of custom in taking away the 
zest from sources of pleasure that have become familiar 
does nmruch to e the balance of happiness between 
rich and poor. the rich man is, as a rule, happier than 
the poor man, it is not, as is commonly suppose! because 
he can buy more luxuries for himself, but, because 
wealth increases his power of making others happy. 


77. WAR. 


In civilised countries, when two individuals have a 
See ike Goan chalet ace ee the: 
emandiitamee i eutehataet Gar 
similax courae would be followed by ‘civilised mations in 
ternational quarrels, and some ‘wbepal-o 
in thin disectun of late pours, by’ the 
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arbitration to settle disputes between pation, and nation. 
The disagreement between the United States and England 
about the damage doné to erieay sligping by the 
Alabama, which threatened to lead to war, wen séttiiéd in 
1872 by the Geneva arbitration, and the good exainple then 
set has been’ followed on several odcasions since that 
date. But nevertheless war is still gencrally regarded as 
the only ultimate way of settling national disputes, the 
armies of great nations are larger than they ever were 
before in the history of the world, and there seems little 
prospect of the establishmeni of the reign of universal 

ace. Although the principle that might is right no 
onger prevails in the relations between individuals, it is 
still considered natural to appeal to it when one nation 
quarrels with another. War remains as a tremendous 
relic of barbarism in the midst of modern civilisation, and 
the progress of modern science is every year leading to 
the discovery of more powerful instruments for the de- 
struction of human life and property. No doubt the 
increase of humanity and of sympathy that has accom- 
panied the advance of civilisation has done something to 
mitigate the horrors of war. ‘The ancient Assyrians used 
to impale their captives. The Greeks and Romans made 
slaves of their eo te enemies. In the reign of Edward 
I., Sir William Wallace, the brave champion of Scottish 
independence, was hung, drawn, and quartered by his 
English conquerors. His head was fixed on London 
Bridge, and his four quarters were sent to Newcastle, 
Berwick, Perth and Stirling, When the Black Prince, 
who was regarded as the flower of chivalry, captured the 
French town of Limoges, he vented his fury on the town 
by allowing three thousand of its inhabitants, men, women 
and children, to be massacred by his troops. Such terrible 
cruelty as this would be now impossible in the warfare of 
civilised nations. Attempts have been made of late years, 
not without success, to Niminis inish the horrors of war by 
international agreement. It in now an atcepted principle 
in European warfare, that private property is to be re- 
spected, and that wounded soldiers and the doctors who 
attend upon them are not to be fired upon. But in spite 
of all agreements war, as long as it exists, must 
produce countless evils. Even if tegular armies in 
the field abstain from , anarchy is sure to prevail in 
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from the fieldand the factory. Powerful artillery destroys 
in a few hours buildings that have taken many years to 
erect, In every war a large number of families are, re- 
duced to destitution by the destruction of their property, or 
by the loss of those on whom they depended for support. 
On the Continent of Europe at the present day universal 
conscription prevails, and the younger members of every 
family are compelled by law to serve inthe army. Under 
such circumstances war spreads far wider desolation than 
when it is waged by a limited number of man who have 
voluntarily adopted the profession of arms. But just this 
circumstance, which increases the extent of the suffering 
inflicted by war, may tend to prevent nations from hastily 
appealing to arms, and so promote the cause of peace. 

o nation is likely to enter upon war with a light heart, 
when every man capable of bearing arms is compelled to 
take his place in the ranks and risk his own life on the 
battle-field. The knowledge of this must surely do much 
to extinguish the national ardour for warlike glory, which 
has been the cause of so much bloodshed in the past. 


78 CONTENTMENT. 


The state of mind called ‘“‘ contentment” depends much 
more on our character than on the amount of our poss- 
essions. The discontented man may be heard to say that, 
if he were as rich as some neighbour whom ke etivies, he 
would be perfectly satisfied. Give him the particular 
amount of wealth that he has set his mmd upon, he will 
find some still richer man to envy, and be as Sscontented 
asever, ‘ ane vs of spon hae the hips t, 
Sadi, saya, “ es a beggar contented ; Faridun his 
kingdom of Persia is half satisfied.” The possibility of 

discontented in spite of success and prosperity 
arises from the insatiable nature of our desires, ey the 
common tendency always to long for som ' Potter 
than our present condition. What is out of or ‘reach 
seems valuable till we get it, and when possessed lowes its 
value, so that it is natural for us to be always dissatisfied. 
This is unfortunately the character of pees There 
are, however, some constituted persons who are 
iy natero endowed with a contented frame of fnind. Pe 
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those who are lexe fortunate than themselyes. Hardly any 
one in the world is go unfortunate as not 8 e many 
good things to be thankful for. Althougl''a ifn maybe 
very poor, hg may, bé blessed with good health aus enjoy 
the soci of lfriends. Another man is stationed 
in a tonely situation where he has uo one to associate 
with, but perhaps he has a taste for reading, and is there- 
by able to enjoy the companionship of the great writers 
of all ages. The man who considers himself overworked 
should remember that he would be much more inclined 
to be miserable if he had nothing to do. Even those who 
are afflicted by ill-health, the greatest of all sources of 
unhappiness, can often console themselves with the 
thought of the s thy and kindness they have received 
from friends and relations, the depth of whose affections 
would never have been revealed to them, had they been 
strong and well. There is also one source of satisfaction 
which is entirely independent of fortune, namely, the 
satisfaction of having always tried to do what is 
ight. Fortune may deprive us of wealth, reputation, 
friends, and health, but cannot force us to disobey our 
conscience, so that, whatever blows evil destiny may inflict 
upon us, it is always possible to provide for ourselves the 
deep satisfaction that follows from the fulfilment of duty. 
This kind of satisfaction is not only attainable by every- 
body but aleo nobler than any other. For it must be 
remembered that all contentment is not equally praise- 
worthy, and that sometimes discontent is preferable to 
contentment. Asa rule, contentment should be aimed at, 
because it is the surest way of obtaining ee But 
there are circumstances under which it is right to refuse 
to be contented and happy. It is blameworthy to be 
contented to regulate our conduct in life by a low ideal, 
and to know the better course and follow the worse. It 
ig blameworthy to consent to remain iggorant when we 
obtain knowledge. The great fault of the Irish 
peagantry is want of a proper feeling of discontent. Their 
standard of comfort is eo low that they make no strenuous 
effort to better their condition and provide themselves 
and their families with better houses and clothes. ‘The 
same fault may be found with the peasantry of India, who 
ave conte with be ag too small to enable them to 
bring up their families in health and comfort. While 
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moved Howard to devote his life to the amelioration of 
the condition of prisoners, and made it impossible for 
Buddha to live happily in his father’s palace. 

79. SELFISHNESS. 


4 
The thoroughly selfish man aims at obtaining as much 

happiness as he can tor himself, and does not care whether 

other people are happy or miserable. In .order to attain 

this object, he tries to appropriate as large a share as 

elie of the good things of this world. henever he 

an opportunity of doing so, he enjoys himself, even 

when his enjoyment is obtained at the expense of his 
fellow-men. History gives many conspicuous instances 
of selfishness in the case of despotic monarchs taught by 
their flatterers to think that they had nothing else to do 
in the world but seek the gratification of their appetites. 
Lhuswe find among the Roman emperors men who valued 
their immense power chiefly because it gave them the 
command of all the sensual pleasures that the countries 
of the known world could supply. In modern history 
Henry VIII. and Charles II. distinguished themselves 
above all the other monarchs of England by their absorp- 
tion in their own pleasures and their utter disregard of 
the good of their subjecta. Such selfishness is not con- 
fined to kings and emperors but is to be found in every 
rank of society. All over the world we find the selfish 
taking an unfair share of everything, and trying their best 
to use others as means to the attainment of their pleasure. 
They seem to be quite blind to the fact that by their 
course of life they must infallibly sacrifice their general 
happiness for the sake of a limited number of not very 
valuable pleasures. It is quite possible that a selfigh man 
may by cunning or determination induce his friends and 
relations to sacrifice their interests to his. It sometimes 
happens that there is in a jest a notoriouly selfish 
person, who makes himself or herself intensely didagree- 
able if crossed in any way. Such disagreeable persons 
often get their awn desires gratified at the expense of the 
mire amiable members of the family, who are known to be 


nselfich and not expected to resent any wrong done to 
thas. But in the tome run they defeet thei own object, 
and find that by wxtlaaive attention to their own happi- 
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act is twice blessed, and blesses alike In hae Rivog at 
him that takes. Of,the first and more i of 
this double blessing the selfish man is entirely deprived by 
his ruling Peace He ig aleo in many'cases deprived o: 
the lesser blessing of receiving kindness and aasistamce 
from his fellow-men, As shown above, he may ocaasion- 
ally gain advantages from those who cannot avoid coming 
into contact with him and fear to provoke his resentment. 
But such advantages being conferred without good will, 
add little to his happiness, and all, who ean do so, will be 
inclined to avoid his society, and will prefer to show kind- 
ness to others, who being sympathetic and benevolent 
themselves seem to deserve kindneas in return. 


80. LIFE INSURANCE, 


Insurance is a modery invention by which man is enabled 
to protect himself against the worst evils that arise from 
the uncertainty of life. Life is always uncertain. In spite 
of the progress of medical science in modern times, there 
are many diseases ranging about the earth that may attack 
even the strongest man and in a few days or hours bring 
him to the grave. ‘There is also the danger of fatal aavi- 
dents to which men are continually exposed. In India 
about twenty thousand persons annually are killed by the 
bite of snakes; in London every year several hundred 
people meet their death by being run over in the crowded 
streets. Then there are railway accidents, shipwrecks, 
falling houses, deaths gaused by wild beasts, and deaths 
by lightning to add to the chances of sudden death, In 
ancient times, owing to the greater frequency of war, life 
was still more uncertain, and yet our ancestors could 
devise no means of defending their families ageinat the 
iniserios — to the _ of the pdagtiebagi n 
might be earning a large income, by meant of whick he 
could y his wife and children with every comfort, 
and yet all the time feql on their account as Damocles 
felt at, bis sumptuous feast, when the shaestening ever 
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return for which the insurance company undertakes, in 
the event of his death, to pay a large sum of money to his 
heirs. For instance, a man of the age of 26, by paying 
an annual premium of £20, can secure £1,000 for his 
family on his death, however carly it may take place. 
Should he happen to die in the first year after he has 
insured his life on these terms, his faroily receive £1,000 
in return for the payment of the one premium of £20. If 
it is asked how the insurance company can afford to do 
business on terms like these which, at first sight, seems to 
be perfectly suicidal, the answer is easy. Although a 
young man of 26 may die in a year, vital statistics show 
that he is likely to live for thirty-five years, and he 
may turn out to be a centenarian. ‘The insurance com- 
panies suffer loss in the case of those who die prema- 
turely, but recoup themselves for those losses from the 
ieee paid for many successive years by those who 

ppen to exceed the usual term of life. Thus insurance 
companies help to equalise the fortunes of their clients 
by providing funds for the unfortunate out of the super- 
tluity of the more fortunate subscribers. It may even be 
the case that ineurance tends to increase the number of 
owr years. Anxiety certainly shorten some lives, and, 
before insurance was invented, many fathers of families 
must have been overburdened with anxiety as to what 
would be the fate of their wives and children in the event 
of their premature death. From such anxiety the holders 
of policies of life insurance are freed. If they die early, 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that their families 
are provided for, and if they live to a good old age, they 
have in the insurance company a convenient investment for 
their annual savin ‘This last advantage is a great 
encouragement to thrift, and is especially appreciated by 
men of small incomes, who can save a few es every 
month, but would have to wait several years before they 
could accumulate a large enough sum of money for the 
purchase of an ordinary investment. These smal} sums of 
money, which might otherwise very probably be wasted, 
can be profitably invested in policies of insurance. 


81. MURDER WILL OUT. 


This proverb declares that, however secretly a murder 
yohy be committed, it is sure to be revealed in the end. 
A well<known Greek story rolates by what strange evi- 
Gence the murder of the lyric poet gion was dise 
‘In the desert place where he waa killed there no 
human dting to witnens the deed; a0 the dying poet! im- 
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and the guilty conscience of one ofthem moved him to 
call out, “Look! The avengers of Ibyeus!” Bis strange 
exclamation immediately attracted attention, and the mur- 
derers, being arreated and tortured, confessed their crime. 
This old story may be fictitious, but similar cases of the 
detection of crime by an unguarded exclamation are well 
authenticated. <A long-concealed murder was brought to 
light in much the same way in the celebrated case of 
Sugene Aram, which forms the subject of a poem by Hood, 

and of a novel by Bulwer Lytton. Daniel Clarke, a shoe- 
maker of the town of Knaresborough in Yorkshire, dis- 
appeared mysteriously in the year 1745. The school- 
master, Kugene Aram, was suspected of being concerned in 
his disappearance, but no sufficient evidence was at the 
time discovered against him and he was acquitted. At 
last, after fourteen years, a skeleton was dug up in the 
neighbourhood, and it was supposed that the bones might 
be the remains of the long-missing shoemaker. A man 
called Houseman, who was looking at the skeleton and 
heard this opinion expressed, suddenly picked up one of 
the bones and exclaimed, “This is no more Dan Clarke’s 
bone than it is mine.” The absolute confidence with 
which he made the assertion convinced all who heard him 
that he knew all about Clarke’s murder, and could tell 
where his dead body had really been conoesled. On being 
examined, he confessed that he had been present at the 
murder, and his confession led to the conviction and 
execution of Eugene Aram, who had for fifteen years, as 
an innocent man, been peacefully following his profession 
as an usher in various lish schools, In the records of 
time many such stories are told of murderers revealing 
their long-hidden guilt. Some confess voluntarily, be- 
cause they feel that it is better to undergo a shameful 
death than to be tortured by continual fear of detection. 
Others, like the murderers of Ibycus and like Houseman 
in the atory of Eugene Aram, reveal their secret uninten- 
tionally by saying something that makes known their hid- 
den thoughts to an intelligent hearer. Sometimes deeds 
of murder are dieclosed by words spoken in sleep. It is, 
not wonderful that a man who all through the day is 
brooding over what he may not speak abo should in 
his dreams relax the control of his will over his tongne 
and speak freely, Shakespeare is true to nature when he 
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represents Lady Macbeth in her sleep as wandering rest. 

the corridors of her palace, and Mae | 
tryiug to wash ‘the spot of blood from her hand. 
In old times it was pop supposed that the dead body 
of the murdered man would iteelf detect the murderer, if 
he hed it, Any person suspected was brought 
near the murdered man, and, if the wounds bled afresh, he 
was deemed guilty. The confident expectation of the 
detection of murder was so strong that it was believed 
that, if other means failed, the laws of nature would be 
reversed to bring the murderer to justice. Although such 
superstitions no gil add, in civilised countries, the 
belief that “murder will out” holds its position not with- 
out reason in the popular mind, and, like other prophetic 
anticipations, sometimes brings about its own fulfilment ; 
for murderers are often induced to confess their crimes, 
because they are convinced of the imposnibility of escap- 
ing detection. 


82. ONE MAN’S FOOD Is ANOTHER MAN'S 
POISON. 


This proverb takes variety of taste in food as a typical 
illustration of the difference between man and man in 
susceptibility to various pleasures. We may first treat 
the question collectively, and show that one nation’s food 
is another nation’s poison, Almost every country on the 
face of the earth has some peculiar delicacy, which would 
be rejected with loathing by the reat of the world. Some 
savage nations are or were cannibals, and it is said that, 
wherever this horrible custom prevails, human flesh is 

referred to all other meat. Ihe savages of Australia eat 
sects and grubs ; those of Tierra del Fuego, the putrid 
blubber of whales. The Eaquimaux also live upon whale 
binbber, and supply themselves with vegetables out of the 
stomachs of dead reindeer. Herodotus, the Greek 
historian, mentions a tribe that subsisted upon lice or fir 
cones. A the great varieties of castes and tribes to 
be found in India, some are known to est serpents, and 
one low caste devours greedily the flesh of cattle that 
have died per ering The — are get a 
rotten epgt, certainly re sou ) a 
kind of bird’s nest een elicacy. The 
ancient Romans were fond of edible and hi 
esteemed fish that were caught in the Tiber where the 
main drain of Rome flowed inte the river. In modern '' 
Kurope the Frenchman's teste for frogs seeme horrible © 
and unnétural $e the ordinary  Englisiman. M we now | 
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turn ftom the consideration! of nationy §¢ iilividuale, we 
find the sdine diverkity' of taite ' in titer of fobdd. 
What is hérmles# and nutritious’ to mon: agts like 
poison upoh sonie péculigr constitutions. Thus thore are 
persons who have auch a strong atitipathy ‘to butter and 
eggs, or wishrooms, or milk, that when they eat a dish 
partly soapoee! of whichever of these is their particular 
antipathy, they become sick, even if they do not know 
beforehand what they are eating. These strange anti- 
pathies may be regarded as exuggerated forms of the likes 
and dislikes that manifest ‘themselves whenever a party 
of human beings sit down to a social meal, though they 
may all belong to the same country and the same class. 
Sonie like highly seasoned dishes, others prefer plain food. 
it is not everyone who could relish boiled pork and veal 
pic with plums and sugar, although these were the dishes 
that Dr. Johnson was especially fond of. Nearly every 
man has his own favourite fruit, vegetable, and drink. 
Some are too fond of wine, whereas others regard wine 
as poison and enjoy a cup of'cold water. There is the 
same diversity of tastes in a far more extended sphere 
than that of eating and drinking. The hurter delights in 
spending the whole day in the chase of wild beasts, and 
his pleasure is incomprehensible to those who have no 
natural inclination for the chase, and cannot understand 
why a man should go tramping over hill and dale in the 
hope of inflicting severe bodily pain on animals that have 
never done him any harm. Some have a taste for intel- 
lectual pleasures, others prefer active out-door games. 
Some love public life, others are so constituted as to 
prefer to live in seclusion. Even where there is a general 
similarity of taste, there are strongly marked special dif- 
ferences, What a variety of taste, for instance, we find 
ameng the lovers of books! <A few igs writers have 
won the meed of universal admiration, bit with regard to 
second rate authors numberless volumes have been writ- 
ten by critica in support of their own especial favourites. 
Much of such controversial writing is wasted. Difference 
of taste generally depends upon permanent mental char- 
acteristics, which cannot be altered by reasoning or 
eloquent pleading, so that there is a great ded] of truth in 
the adage, De gustibus non est disputandum (there is no use 
disputing about tastes). 
83. HISTORICAL PLAYS. 


Ffistorical plays are dramas having for their subject his- 
torical el and for their persone real men 
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who have made their names famous in history. The writer 
of such dramas labours under a disadvantage, inasmuch as 
he has to confine himself more or less closely to the facts 
of history, and cannot use his imagination freely in the 
construction of an interesting plot. But, on the other 
hand, it is a great advantage that he places upon the stage 
men and women who have really done what they are 
represented as doing, so that the audience are not tempted 
to condemn what they see on the stage as impossible and 
unnatural, The spectators in theatres are also naturally 
more interested in real than in fictitious characters. The 
noblest examples of historical plays are those of Shake- 
speare, who wrote three plays on Roman historical subjects, 
and in a long series of dramas illustrated the course of 
English history from the reign of John to the birth of 
Elizabeth. It is difficult to realise how great a service 
he did to his native land by writing these plays. In the 
first place, we must consider the pleasure their represen- 
tation afforded to the spectators. Shakespeare, while 
preserving general historical truth, does not hesitate to 
depart from strict chronological accuracy and to make 
immaterial alterations in the course of events, when such 
changes are required to give his plays dramatic unity. 
In this way he succeeds in making his historical plays as 
delightful to readers and audiences, as those in which he 
has fictitious characters to deal with. But, besides being 
a source of often repeated pleasure, the historical plays of 
Shakespeare have a great value from an educational point 
of view. It may be truly said that a large number of 
Englishmen derive much of their knowledge of the history 
of their native land from Shakespeare's plays. This is to 
a large extent the case now, and was so in a still greater 
degree in the past, when books were few, and the people 
were illiterate, and the stage played the part of & great 
national school, the students in which were taught by their 
i and ears without the help of books. <A great deal of 
the strength of English patriotism must ba dae to the 
interest in English history aroused by Shakespeare's 
splendid plays, which are full of fervid expressions of love 
of country. It is a great pity that in literature 
there is so httle of the historical mates 
play called Mudra-Rakshaka gi i 

the inning of: the reign of 





moat interesting picture of 20 
Chan Bing of P Bi 
monarch by the Greeks Sandre i 


® few more such dramas, the early 
not be such a blank aa it now unfo 
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84. THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 

The Chinese claim to have beey the fnyentors of the 
compass ag of xe wither great inventions whjch are 
popular, axed #6 be modern. It is said thet a8 early 
as the third century Chinese vessels sailed in the Indian 
Ocean under the direction of tic needles pointing 
to the south, and that at a much earlier date magnetic car- 
riages bearing a human figure, the outstretched arm of 
which was magnetised, were used to traverse the bound- 
less plains of Tartary. The Arabs, who seem to have 
derived their knowledge of the magnetic needle from 
the Chinese, introduced the invention into the Mediter- 
ranean about the time of the Third Crusade, and such 
crusaders as returned safe to their homes in different 
parts of Europe brought back accounts of the won- 
derful needle. 1t would appear, however, that the com- 
used by the Arabs was rather a temporary resource 

in time of emergency than an instrument in continual use. 
They fixed the needle on a light straw, so that it floated 
on a basin of water, and after agitating it with a loadstone 
found that it pointed north and south. Such an arrange- 
ment would be seriously disturbed in rough weather, and 
in fact the compass did not achieve its greatest results, 
until it had attained a more stable form. It was an Italian, 
called Gioia, who in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century made the great improvement of placing the 
magnetic needle on & pivot in a box so suspended as to 
remain always in a horizontal position. So great was the 
practical advantage of that change that Gioia is often 
regarded as the inventor of the compass, in spite of the 
fact that ic was known to the Chinese thousands of years 
before. When the use of the box compass had become 
familiar in Europe, the work of discovering new countries 
went on by leaps and bounds, until it culminated in the 
discovery of America in the end of the fifteenth century. 
No one who considers the disadvantages under which 
ancient navigators laboured will be surprised at the limited 
extent of their explorations. The wonder rather is that 
without the help of the compass they effected as much as 
they did. ‘They confined themselves for the most part to 
coas voyages, sailing through the day and anchoring 
their ships at night. In clondy weather, if they were 
out of sight of land, they had nothing to guide their 
course. It mast have often happened that in storms their 
ships were driven to unknown lands, from which, without 
the help of a com they had great difficulty in return- 
ing, and which they had no certainty of finding again, if 
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they statted on ® second voyage to look for them. It 
says- much for the enterprise of the old Greek and Pho- 
nician sailors that, in spite of these difficulties, they 
thoroughly explored the greater part of the Mediterranean 
sea and made commercial settlements at different positions 
along the coasts. The Phoenicians sailed round Spain and 
traded with Britain, which was then regarded as the end 
of the world, and they are even said to have once circum- 
navigated Africa. Butthe discoveries made before the 
invention of the compass, however wonderful in them- 
selves, are as nothing when compared with the vast regions 
that have been added to the civilised world since the 
mariners compass became the familiar guide of ships 
sailing over the sca. When we think of how the use of 
the compass has brought Asia and Europe into close 
commercial intercourse, opened up America and Australia 
to civilization and progress, and left no considerable por- 
tion of the globe unexplored, we are overwhelmed with 
astonishment at the immense effects produced by the 
discovery of the properties of such a tiny and insigni- 
ficant leoking object as the magnetic needle. 


85. A JOURNEY BY RAIL. 


When a large mail train is about to start, the railway 
station is generally a scene of considerable confusion. 
As the poorer natives of India have little regard for time, 
long before the moment,of departure many of them have 
come to the station, and may be seen waiting patiently in 
clusters round their pots and pans and other luggage. 
Besides the actual passengers the station is also crowded 
with those who have come to see their friends off. I¢ is 
not without much bustle and excitement that all the 
travellers, after taking their tickets and having their 
luggage weighed, get themselves and their many paroels 
packed into the compartments of the carriages, and if is a 
yreat relief when at last the bell rings and the train with 
a loud whistle glides smoothly out of the station. [Let us 
suppose that you are now comfortably or uncomfortably 
settled in your seat. You naturally look round the com- 

ent with some interest to see what kind of com- 
nions you will be in close contact with for several 
.ours. Several different sections of the community are 
probably represented in every crowded carriage and, no- 
ticing this, you are able to realise how railwpy ‘travelling . 
is an influence fending to diminish the exclusiveness of * 
caste. Some of your fellow travellera are rude, others 
ave polite, Some are sq shy and reserved that they will. 
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hardly speak when apoken to, while others force their 
conversation upon reluctant listeners. . Qcqgsidnally in -« 
railway train one meets well informed an Sgeeca or . 
sons whose conversation does much te relieve antl am 
of a long, journey: ‘(Even more intaresfing than the atady 
of a ar aap eapsiespeit eae a ase 
variety scenery thro which the railway passes. 
As the train hurries on at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
a changing panorama of natural scenery passes before 
your eyes, Atone time you look at agricultural oper- 
ations in @ rich plein, and then the spene changes and the 
train plunges into the shadow of a great forest and wakens 
the echoes of a rocky and barren mountain district. 
Sometimes your eyes are refreshed by the prospect of the 
boundless sea or of some great river along the banks of 
which the railroad , or rising gradually by long curves 
up the sides of high mountains you have a fine view of 
hill and valley ead forest. It is when such obstacles as a 
range of mountains or a great river have to be encounter- 
ed that the railway passengers see from their carriage 
windows the most impressive examples of the triumph of 
the modern engincer over nature. In passing through a 
mountainous country the train at one time runs along a 
huge viaduct spanning a deep valley, and at another time 
dives into a dark tunnel bored straight through the middle 
of an opposing hill. Add to all this variety of interesting 
sights the great cities and other places of historic interest 
that are sure to lie along the course of the railroad, and it 
will be evident that there is plenty of occupation for eye 
and mind in a railway journey. Nevertheless, all travel- 
ling is more or less wearisome if long continued, and the 
railway traveller is sure to be glad when he geta to 
the end of a long journey. He has seen many inter- 
esting sighta on the way, but, for all that, after a time he 
begins to feel hot and dusty, and the contiaual rattle 
of the train jars upon hisnerves. ‘There are few travellers 
who do not experience a feeling of satisfaction when their 
train begins to slacken speed and they know that they 
are approaching their destination. Every mode of travel- 
ling has its own special inconveniences, and the railway 
traveller, exhausted by noise and dust and want of sleep, 
is often inclined to think with regret of the old days 
when travelling was done in a more leisurely manner by 
river boats and bullock carte. He forgets how slow and 
expensive such a system of travelling was, and that the 
travellers were cogtinually in danger of being robbed and | 
even murdered by the baudy of rebkers who infested the 
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roads. It is however not necessary to enter into a detail- 
‘ed comparison between the old and new ways.of travelling. 
Discomforts and annoyauces have to be encountered on 
the railway as elsewhere, but the superiority of the railway 
train over all other kinds of travelling is conclusively 
ibe by the fact that hardly anyone thinks of going a 

ong journey by road or water, when it is possible for him 
to reach his destination by the railway train. 


86. NECESSITY THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 


The ancients used to illustrate the fact that great need 
stimulates the inventive powers by the story of the raven 
in a drought, This wise bird, we are told, found water 
low down in a hollow tree, but was unable to enter the 
narrow Passage that led to the water. In this predicament 
it would have died of thirst, if it had not thought of raising 
the level of the water by dropping many stones one after 
another into the hollow of the tree. The story is a type 
of the way in which many useful inventions were made in 
the early dawn of civilisation. The necessity of defence 
against wild beasts taught primitive man to make flint 
heads for his weapons and to invent the blow-pipe and 
bow andarrow. ‘he necessity of obtaining shelter against 
the inclemency of the weather taught him to build houses 
and clothe himself in the skins of wild beasts. As life 
without fire was almost impossible, he invented various 
ways of producing sparks by the rapid friction of hard 
picces of wood. In this way he obtained the means of 
cooking his food. But at first the art of boiting was 
beyond his powers, as he had no vessels capable of 
resisting fire. This difficulty was solved in some 
cases by the ingenious method of stone boiling. The food 
to be cooked was placed in skins or wooden vessels con- 
taining water, and the water was heated by dropping into 
it stones heated at a neighbouring fire. In this and in 
many other ways we may imagine that most of the early 
inventions of mankind were the result of the pressure of 
need. We see the operation of the same cause at work 
wherever man has a severe contest with nature. Thus 
snowshoes and skates and sledges were invented as means 
of crossing the snow and ice with which land and sea are 
covered for the greater ofthe year in the extreme 
dag India and = ener bests there is a 
lo season, necessity es the inhabitants to cog- 
obras tanks capable of containing enough rain water to 
last through the whole year. The natives of G 
having 20 glass make themselves windows of the ¢ 
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of whales and dolphins, and for want of iron nails fasten 

- together the planks of their frail fishing yboata with tho 
sinews of the seal. In countries where coal and wood are 
scarce we find bones and dung used as fuel. Indeed, it 
would require a large volume merely to enumerate the 
various ways in which the inventive power of man all 
over the world encounters the necessities imposed upon 
him by the harshness or niggardliness of nature. It must 
not, however, be supposed that, as the proverb we are 
considering seems to imply, all inventions are due to the 
stimulus given by extreme need, This is very far from 
being the case. There are also many wonderful inven~- 
tions that have been made by men whose chief object was 
the satisfaction of their intellectual curiosity. It cannot 
be said that any imperious necessity led to the invention 
of the photographic camera or of the spectroscope. Iiven 
the telegraph and the steam engine, in spite of thcir 
immense practical utility, can hardly be regarded as 
necessities of existence, seeing that the human race 
managed to do without them so sae and never seriously 
felt the need of them. ‘The fact is that in the complicated 
system of modern civilisation the greatest amount of 
inventive work is done by a leisure class, the members of 
which have plenty of time and money to devote to the 
work of discovery. ‘he inventions in an early stage of 
civilisation, which are due to chance and the necessity of 
living, may be regarded as so many rough stepping stones 
to the greater inventions eventually arrived at by the 
methodical investigation of men who at a latter period of 
history devote their whole lives to scientific study. 


87. PROSPERITY BRINGS FRIENDS AND 
ADVERSITY TRIES THEM. 


It is natural that prosperity should attract friendship, or 
at least the semblance of friendship. ‘Ihe friends of a 
prosperous man derive many obvious advantages from 
their connection with him. If their rich friend is hospi- 
table, he invites all who have the privilege of knowing him 
to pleasant entertainments in his fine house and beautiful 
grounds. At these social gathcrings a large number of 
agreeable and clever persons assemble, determined to do 
what they can to repay their host’s hospitality and secure 
for themselves future invitations by promoting the general 
cheerfulness, The rich man has also many opportunities 
of conferring wore material benefits on his friends. When 
they are poor, he can relieve their necessities by supply. 


1 
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ing them with money or helping them to obtain lucrative 
appointments. Also from a feeling of vanity most men 
take a great deal of pleasuye in being seen frequently in 
the company of the rich and powerful. Thus there are 
many motives by which men are urged to cultivate the 
friendship of the prosperous. But when the rich man 
loses his wealth, or the powerful man is deprived of his 
power, all the friends, who were attracted only by con- 
nidcrations of self-interest, fall away. They did not love 
the man himself, but his riches, his hospitality, and the 
favours he could confer on those who pleased him. ‘There- 
fore when, owing to a change of fortune, he loses the 
pox er of conferring benefits, and is himself in need of the 
1elp of others, they leave him and seek more profitable 
fricudships. By their conduct they show that they were 
not real friends, but only pretenders to the name. The 
truc friend is constant in evil as in good fortune, and 
remains faithful until death. Thus it is that friendship is 
tried by adversity, as gold is tried by fire, and it is one of 
the consvlations of adversity that it gives us the satis 
faction of knowing that those who cultivate our friend- 
ship are not self-seekers acting with an eye to their own 
advantage, but true friends who love us for ourselves. 
History and fiction give us many instances of friends 
tried by adversity, some of whom were found wanting in 
the hour of trial, while others showed their genuine worth. 
In Shakespeare’s Ainy Lear, Kent and the Fool are fine 
examples of faithful friendship rising superior to fortune, 
and in the former character the poet shows how a true 
friend can in adversity return good for evil unjustly 
inflicted upon him by his powerful friend before the hour 
of misfortune came upon him. We have the exact oppo- 
site of such a character as that of Shakespeare’s Kent 
in the famous Bacon. This great philosopher requited 
the hindness he had received from his friend and bene- 
factor, the Karl of Essex, by attacking him in his hour of 
adversity, and even went so far ay to blacken his memory 
after his death. Jt ison account of this base desertion 
of his friend that he has been deservedly branded for 
all time as the ‘meanest of mankind.” 


88, AN EVENING WALK BY THE SEA SHORE. 


After a hard day’s work nothing is more refreshing 
than a quiet walk along the shore of the sea, While the 
exercise is good for our bodies, the presence of the ocean 
avems to have a peculiarly tranquillising influence upon 

gur minds. Livery sight and sound inspires a spint 
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rest and peacefulness, and the effect is @nphanced by the 
absence of the sights and sounds to which we have been 
exposed throughout the day. It is a delightful change, 
after ercaping from the noisy bustle of our daily work, to 
hear the ceascless music of the waves, and to breathe tho 
fresh sea breezes instead of the vitiated atmosphere of 
office or class room. During our walk along the margin 
of the sea we enjoy the view of the broad expanse of 
waters spread out before our eyes, an unfailing source of 
delight to anyone capable of appreciating the beauties of 
nature. For the ocean in ai its chapyveful moods never 
ceases to be beautiful, and is capecially beautiful at the 
hour of sunset. ‘The spectacle presented by the setting 
sun, a8 it sinks beneath the ocean wave, is one of the 
vreatest charms of an evening walk by the sea shore. In 
india for the greater part of the year the clouds, whose 
fantastic shapes and brilliant hues add so much to the 
beauty of an Muglish sunset, are wanting. Dut even in a 
cloudless sky, when “the broad sun ig sinking down in his 
tranquillity “ and © the ¢ entleness of heaven is on the sea,” 
the spectacle presented tu the eye is full of calm beauty. 
For some time aiter the sun has set, the sky is suffused 
with delicate tints of colour, until the first stars begin to 
appear on its darkening surface, and day fiually gives 
place to night. Inthe beginning and the eud of the 
monsoon we have splendid specimens of cloudy sunsets, 
such as surpass the most vivid descriptious given by ling- 
lish pocts, aud would, if faithfully depicted on canvas, 
be condemned as exaggerated representations of nature, 
At this time of year, while the evening sky is still of an 
intense blue, the clouds are tinged with gold, and purple, 
and all the colours of the rainbow, and the sea beneath 
repeats the brilliant colouring of the sky and the clouds 
above. From such a revelation of the beauties of uatare 
the poor man clerives as much pleasure as the chvicest 
collection of paintings and sculptures ani other works of 
art affords to the uillionaire. Indeed, when we look with 
reverent awe upon the sca aud sky at the hour of sunset, 
it does not seem strange to us that the great powers of 
nature were once worslupped as gods; and the tranquillis- 
ing effect that the sca, especially in the evening, has upon 
the spectator, cnables us to understand how the ancients 
found it natural to go to the shore and pour out their 
surrows to the sca, when their hearts were overburdened 
with care and no ujyrtal being seemed capable of giving 
Vunsolativn. 
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8¥, COMMERCE AS A MEANS OF CIVILISATION. 


The history of the world proves how much commerce 
promotes intellectual and material progress. ‘Ihe civilisa- 
tion of the ancient Greeks and of the Phcenicians rested 
almost entirely on a commercial basis, It was chiefly 
owing to their commercial enterprise that civilisation 
established itself firmly along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean sea, and extended itself inland wherever the 
productive wealth of any country was accessible from the 
sea. In the history of modern Europe we can trace the 
name close connection between commerce and civilisation, 
Manufactures, arts, and sciences began to flourish in the 
small 2 See of Italy in the Middle Ages, when they 
secured by their favourable position the monoply of the 
trade with India aud the East. Afterwards, when the 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
opened up the Hastern seas to Portugal, Holland, and 
Kngland, these countries made great progress in civilisa- 
tion. At this time Scotland was a poor and backward 
country torn by internal dissensions, which allow little 
time for the cultivation of the arts of peace. By the union 
she obtained a share in the commerce of England with the 
Old and New World, and, being thereby enabled to devote 
to manufactures aud trade the energies that had former] 
been wasted in savage civil wars, immediately took a high 
rauk among the most progressive nations. If we turn to 
other continents, we find commerce still acting as the 
pioneer of civilisation. It is chiefly due to commercial 
enterprise that America was discovered, and that the 
great continent of the West,moat of which was formerly 
occupied by savages, came to rival the older civilisation of 
ILurope. In Asia commerce with Europe has introduced 
Western ideas and Western inventions into India and 
Japan, and has even done something to urge the great 
empire of China into the path of progress. If we 
ask how commerce, the ruling principle of which is 
not benevolence but self-interest, has done so much to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind all over the world, 
the question is not very difficult to answer. Ifa country 
has no commerce, the Inhabitants have to live on the 
products of the soil, and the rich, having nothing else to 
do with their wealth, spend it upon bands of warlike re- 
tainers, by whose help they engage in war with their 
rivals. But, when traders introduce the products of dis- 
tant countries, the wealth of the country can be used in a 
way more satisfactory to its possessors, who soon acquire 
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& taste for foreign Inxury and refinement. In order to 
have the means of gratifying this taste they do all they 
can to utilise the productive powers of their own country, 
and in this way agriculture is improved and new indua- 
tries are started, some of which are rendered possible by 
the importation of foreign materials. ‘Thus it was impos- 
ible for England to engage in the manufacture of cotton 
and silk, until these materials were imported from the 
distant shores of India and America. When commerce 
is well established in a country, large fortunes aro 
made, and the merchant princes encourage by their 
patronage every kind of refined luxury. Some of the 
members of their families, who have no occasion to work 
for their living, form a leisure class and devote their 
energies to literature and science. ‘The progress of 
knowledge is still further stimulated by the communica-« 
tion of ideas between different parts of the world. Fng- 
lish merchants introduce European ideas into India, China 
and Japan, and bring back to their native country know- 
ledge of Oriental literature and art. The communication 
of ideas brought about by international commerce ex- 
plains to a large extent the rapid progress of modern in- 
vention. (Gunpowder, printing, and tho magnetic com- 
pass are said to have been invented in China many 
centuries before they were known in Europe, but, owing 
to want of intercourse with the outer world, China kept 
her great inveutions to herself and failed to recognise 
their immense importance. [lad the knowledge of there 
discoveries been rapidly spread over the world by the 
ships of traders, the course of civilisation would have 
been greatly accelerated. In modern times there is, owing 
to international commerce, such a free intercourse between 
nation and nation that every new discovery bencfits not 
merely the country of its origin but the whole world. 
This aleo leads to new developments of the idea of the 
original inventor. Anu invention made by a scientific man 
in England may be almost immediately improved in quick 
succession by other clever men in America, France and 
Germany. In all thesc ways commerce promotes the 
cause of civilisation, indirectly by increasing wealth, and 
more directly by enabling the nations of the world to 
make full use of the intellectual and material wealth of 


ane another. 
90. INDIAN AND ENGLISH PROVERBs. 


It is commonly believed in India that proverbs were 
invented by idiots. Jf this was the case, the idiots of 
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India in the past must have been richly endowtd with 

ractical shrewdness. Indian proverbs do not as a rule 
Inculcate a high strain of religion and morality, but the 
maxims of prudence they contain exhibit great sagacity 
and keen insight into the characters of men and women. 
Many of these maxims mutually confirm and are confirm- 
ed by the proverbs of England and other nations. A 
Latin proverb tells us to make speed slowly, and an Eng- 
lish proverb says, ‘The more haste the less speed, as the 
tailor said to his long thread.” ‘These two proverbs have 
for their Indian equivalent, ‘A hasty man returns twice 
before he reaches his destination,” an observation the 
truth of which has been frequently exemplified in every- 
body’s experience. Au Inglish proverb tells us to * cut 
out our cont according to our cloth ;” in India we are 
warned to ‘stretch our feet according to our bed.” ‘The 
uselessness of “crying over spilt milk” is expressed in 
India without a specific illustration by the general precept 
that “one should not lament over what has happened.” 
Sometimes, on the contrary, the Indian proverb gives the 
illustration, and the Hngl‘sh the general precept. For 
instance, English proverbial wisdoin reminds the dilatory 
that * delays are dangcrous,” and warns them not to “ put 
off till to-morrow what they can do to-day,” the evil of 
which is exemplified in India by the case of a foolish man 
who “when his house has caught fire begins to dig a 
well.’ ‘The folly of “casting pearls before swine” is in 
this country compared to placing “a looking-glass before 
a blind man,” or ridiculed by asking, “ What taste has an 
ass for sugar?” In India, to warn us against being misled 
by externals, we are reminded that ‘cverything that is 
white is not milk,” and that “everyone who is black is not 
the devil’s brother-in-law.” which are equivalent to the con- 
mon English proverb, “ All that glitters is not gold.” The 
belief that ‘speech is silver and silence is golden” is expressed 
by an epigrammatic Gujarati adage: ‘The wise man speaks 
once, the foolatonce.” The danger of “falling between two 
stools “is in India brought home to us by the saying that 
“the guest of two houses will be hungry.” Another 
proverb bearing on the subject of hospitality points out 
the folly of overstaying our welcome. ‘A man,’ we are 
told, “is a guest on the first day, on the second day he is 
not cared for, and if he stops on the third day, he is a 
senseless man.” Ifno English equivalent readily presents 
itself expressing the truth conveyed in this proverb, it 
must not therefore be supposed that Indian hospitality is 
more easily exhausted than English hospitality. No doubt 
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in England and all over the world, even among the Arabians, 
hospitality is often overtaxed by too long visits. Some- 
times the truth conveyed in India by a proverb is in Eng- 
Jand exemplified by a typical character. Sydney Smith 
Mie an amusing account of an old Jady called Mrs. 

artington who, when the sea flowed into her house, 
tried to sweep it out with a broom. Henceforward the 
struggle of Mrs. Partangton and her broom against the 
Atlantic Ocean became the type of the folly of using 
ridiculously inadequate meaus to hinder the irresistible 
course of events. Such ineffectual efforts as those made 
by Mrs. Partington aro ridiculed by two Indian proverbs 
of which one says, “ Before a gale the breeze from a fan 
has no effect,” and the other asks, “ Would the sea-gull 
ad the sky if it should fall?” Mark Tapley, in 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, who found subject for self 
gratulation in the dismal swamps of Eden, has his equal 
or superior in the Indian woman who is supposed to say, 
“It is just as well that my husband has been carricd away 
by a tiger; for he is saved from much forced labour.” 
The more we compare English and Indian proverbs, the 
more we recognise the close similarity between the popular 
opinions of the two peoples on all ordinary questions of 

ractical wisdom. Jlowever much difference there may 
e between the manners and customs and between the 
individuals of the two nations, there is a wonderful agree- 
ment between the judgments arrived at in India and Eng- 
land on matters of everyday life by the majority of the 
common people, whose opinions have been handed down 
from generation to generation in the form of popular 
proverbs. 


91, CHARACTERISTIC INDIAN PROVERBS. 


While a large number of Indian proverbs inculcate rules 
of practical life, such as are common to the proverbial 
philosophy of other countries, some of them express reli- 
gious and social ideas peculiar to India, and almost all of 
them contain allusions to the characteristic features of 
Indian life. Several Indian proverbs refer to the divine 
honours paid to great rivers. We learn from one that 
‘tall the stones of the Nurbudda are gods.” If we are 
extremely fortunate, it is said that ‘we have bathed in the 
Ganges” or that “the Ganges flows into our house.” The 
sacredness of the cow is expressed in the proverb that 
tells us that “the cow feeds on grass, but even her tail is 
worshipped.” Idol worship affords a striking instance of 
the discipline of tribulation in the proverb, “Without 
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being hammered, the stone cannot become a god,” There 
are many proverbs referring to the restrictions of caste. 
The typical instance of an absurd request is “to ask a 
Brahmin to killa snake.” ‘Water, stone, and leaves trem- 
ble to see a Brahmin” is an allusion to the frequent ab- 
lutions of that caste and their practice of using leaves as 
dishes for their food. ‘lhe common caste rule against 
receiving food or drink from the member of an inferior 
caste is illustrated by a proverb that says, “ First to drink 
the water, and then to ask the caste is like giving your 
daughter away and then enquiring about the family.” 
In both cases, if a mistake has been made, the evil is 
irremediable. There are many superstitious proverbs 
warning ua against certain actions, It is unlucky to wear 
new dresses on Monday, new shoes on Saturdays, and 
new dhotars on Tuesday. To bake dhanee on Tuesday or 
Sunday is to invite misfortune. A large number of pro- 
verbs refer to social customs and the internal arrange- 
ments of a Hindu household. ‘The custom of the maternal 
uncle bringing the bridegroom to the place of marriage 
explains how it is that ‘A squinting uncle is better than 
no uncle” comes to be the Hindu equivalent for “Vlalf a 
loaf is better than no bread.” ‘The misery of widowhood 
is expressed by the saying put into a widow’s mouth, 
“When my husband lived, I was under a benevolent ruler; 
when the son succeeds to the throne, I am under the rule 
of a boot.” “The serpent in the well sleeps at easc, and 
the son whose father is alive” indicates the unhappy lot 
of an orphan. Several proverbs illustrate the subjection 
of the young bride in her new home to the mother-in-law, 
who often uses her power tyrannically. “Get a daughter- 
in-law and take rest. Let me spin and you grind the 
corn.” ‘This cynical piece of advice shows that the 
daughter-in-law has the lion’s share of the work. The 
same fact is indicated by another proverb, which says 
that “in the month of Posh the mother-in-law is very 
angry, whilo the wife is contented.” This is because 
Posh is @ winter month, in the short days of which much 
work cannot be got out of the young wife. One or two 
proverbs relate to the practice of bering the ear for ear- 
rings. ‘“ Anybody else but the mother will pierce the ear’’ 
is an expression of the tenderness of a mother’s love. A 
Behar proverb, “You must eat this augar and have your 
ears bored,” shows how sweetmeats have to be given to 
induce a child to undergo the nepessary operation. Num- 
crous proverbs refer to the eating of gweetmeats, A wise 
maxim against excess in pleasure is conveyed in the Gnj- 
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arati proverb, “If you wantto eat the Whole af a laddu at 
a time, you will not be able to take even a half of it A 
laddu is a sweetmeat which is a great favourite among the 
Hindus. As ghee is better for cooking purposes than oil, 
the preference often given to strangers is expressed by 
saying, “The family chaplain’s pudding is cooked in oil, 
vw stranger’sin dice.” Auother indication of the valne 
attached to giee is that “eating plantains and ghee” is 
equivalent to luxurious living. But it would take a volume 
to exhaust the number of proverbs drawing illustrations 
from Indian manuers and custows. Let us conclude with 
one in rather a higher strain referring to the universal 
practice of chewing betel-uut. A Canarese proverb which 
reminds us that ‘‘the honour lost for & betel-nut cannot 
be recovered at the cost of an elephant ” is an impressive 
warning to those who are inclined to trifle with their good 
name. 
92, AMBITION. 


It is at first sight strange to find the different estimates 
that have been given of this passion by different writers. 
Milton in a celebrated passage speaks of the longing for 
fame as an “infirmity of nuble minds,” and represents ib 
as raisiug the soul of man to ‘scorn delights and live 
laborious days.” But another less illustrious poet sings in 
a different strain— 

“A! curst ambition to thy lures we owe 

All the great ills that mortals bear below ; 

Curst by the hind when to the spoil he yields 

His year’s whole sweat and vainly ripened fields ; 
Curst by the maid, torn from her lover's side, 
When left a widow, though not yet a bride ; 

By mothers curst, when flouds of tears they shed, 
And scatter useless roses on the dead.” 


‘These two views of ambition, though seemingly contradic. 
tory, are nevertheless reconcilable. Ambition according 
to circumstances may cause widespread ruin or may 

owerfully contribute to the peaceful progrees of the 
hiwnen race. Its less beneficent aspect is more familiar, 
because the instances of it are celebrated in the world’s 
history. When men of great military or political genius 
are moved by ambition to “wade through slaughter to a 
throne,” and to use the eae power with which they are 
invested ag a means of subverting the liberties of their 
own countrymen or of surrounding nations, the tremend- 
ous devastation caused by the passion is so conspicuously 
manifested that it cannot be overlooked. The immense 
amount of evil wrought by the ambition of such men ag 
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Napoleon and Louis XIV. is apt to blind us to the good 
effects produced by large numbers of leas celebrated 
men, who collectively have been roused by ambition to do 
much benefit to the world. ‘The bad effects of love of 
fame are chiefly confined to the few exceptional characters 
who guide the destinies of great nations. In the vast 
inajority of instances ambitious men have to content them- 
selves with such power aud distinction as they can gain 
by doing good service to their country and their fellow- 
mich. ‘Thus the ambitious poet tries his best to win fame 
hy writing good poetry. Milton tells us how he trained 
himself by hard reading and a pure life to gain the power 
of leaving “something so written to after times as they 
should not willingly let it die.” We should never forget 
that ambition Jed to the production of Paradise Lost and 
of many other noble literary works as well ag to the horrors 
of Napoleon's retreat from Moscow. But it is not only in 
literature that ambition produces good results. It also 
inspires the engineer to build good bridges, the architect 
to plan uoble cathedrals, and the painter to rival the old 
masters. Tn still humbler walks of hfe we tind ambition 
inciting the tiller of the soil, the tailor, the cobbler, and 
the mason to distinguish themselves hy doing good work. 
If the calculation could be made, it would probably be 
found that the aggregate of good duc to ambition working 
upon the minds of an immense number of men, who have 
failed to achieve world-wide fame, but sought such dis- 
tinction as was within their reach, is greater than all the 
inisery causcd by the ambition of those great conquerors, 
whose victories are written in blood on the pages of history. 


93. DREAMS. 


reams are very different from waking life, but it is 
extremely dificult clearly to define in what the difference 
consists, When we are dreaming, we are nearly always 
convinced that we are awake, aud in some cases real exper- 
iences have been mistaken for dreams. ‘The latter mis- 
take forms the subject of a celebrated Spanish play called 
Life a Dream and of an amusing story in the Arabian 
Nights, in which a poor man is for a jest treated as a mighty 
monarch, and itis contrived that he should afterwards 
think that all the honourable treatment he had actually 
received was merely a vivid dream. Sometimes, even 
after waking, we may be doubtful whether our dream was 
a reality or not, especially if we happen.to fall asleep in our 
chair and do not remember the circametance of having 
fallen to sleep. Of course this doubt can only arise whey 
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there has been nothing in our dream that scenis impossible 
to our wakencd mind. {t is, however, onky in rare cases 
that a dream exactly copies the experience of onr waking 
hours. As arule in our sleep all kinds of events seem to 
happen which in our waking hours we should know to be 
imposeible. In our dreains we sce and converse with 
friends who are at the other side of the world or have been 
long dead, We may even mect historical or fictitious 
characters that we bave read about in books. We often 
luse onr identity and dren i that we are some one elae, 
aud in the course of « single dream inay be in turn several 
different persons, Space and time tc the dreamer lose 
their reality. It is possible in a dream that lasts a few 
seconds to appear to have gone through the experience of 
muauny years. ‘The limitations of space ay also vanish into 
nothing, so that we seem to travel to the most distant parts 
of the universe with the rapidity of thought. Onur imagi- 
nialion gains In some cases such complete control over our 
reason that we can contemplate al] such contradictions to 
our ordinary experience without the least fecling of wonder, 
Dut this is not always the case. It is impossible to assert 
asa universal rule that in a dream nothing, however extra- 
ordinary, ctu surprise us. Sometimes dreamers do have 
aufechny of wonder at their strange experiences. Nor can 
we vay that the moral reason loses all coutrol in our sleep. 
it docs indecd sometimes happen that good wen in their 
dreams seem to do without the slightest compunction hor- 
nibly wicked deeds, but, on the other hand, even the dreamer 
sometimes hears the voice of conscience, ‘he origin of 
dreams may in many cases be traced to internal or external 
‘uses. Nightmare is frequently due to indigestion or ill- 
health. Whenadreain is connected with an external cause, 
it is often possible to trace some resemblance between the 
cause and the cffect, although our imagination erects a 
yreat dream fabric vn a very small foundation. Instances 
are quoted of a dreamer who dreaint that he was wander- 
ing through regions of polar ice and woke up to find that 
he had kicked off his bed clothes, and another who, going 
to sicep with a hot bottle at his feet, dreamt that he was 
walking over the crater of a volcano. ‘The sound of a 
whistle heard at the moment of waking may make us dream 
of a long continued struggle to catch a railway train on 
the point of starting. In other cases a dream originates 
in something that the dreamer saw or was thinking about 
just before sleep came upon him. Coleridge once fell 
asleep in his chair after reading how Kubla Khan ordered 
p palace to be made. The idea worked upon his imagin. 
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ution, and the consequence was that he composed a fine 
poem in his sleep. When he woke up, he remembered 
perfectly the lines that had presented themselves to his 
mind in the form of a dream, and he immediately began 
to write them down. Unfortunately he was interrupted 
in the middle of his task by a visitor, after whose depar- 
ture he could remember no more, so that the poem is only 
aufragment. Not only the imagination but also the reason 
hag been known to do good work in dreams. ‘There are 
instances of mathematicians solving in their sleep problems 
that they had vainly puzzled over when awake. All the 
fauts that we have been considering are so various that 
they chiefly illustrate the extreme difliculty of making any 
general statement about dreams. ‘Vhey show that in many 
cases dream-life is very different from real life, and that in 
other cages the mind of a sleeping man works much in the 
kame wiy as if he were awake. Perhaps the only definite 
general statement that can be made on the subject is that 
imagination even in sleep cannot originate anything, 
though it has an almost unlimited power of uniting 
together in more or less unusual or even in impossible 
colnbinatious what we have actually experienced. 


94. HINDU FESTIVALS. 


Of the many festivals celebrated in the course of the 
Hindu year, three of the most popular are Cocoanut Day, 
(rancsh Chaturthi, and the Diwali. The first of these 
three festivals is held in August, and is intended to mark 
the end of the monsoon. It derives its name from the 
fact that the principal part of the ceremony of the day is 
the presentation of cocoanuts to the god of the sea, after 
which act of propitiation the fishing boats may once more 
spread their sails over his domain. In the afternoon of 
this feast day great crowds pour out of the narrow streets 
of the native town and make their way to the sea-shore, 
bearing iu their hands cocoanuts covered with gold leaf, 
which are thrown into the waves. As a matter of fact the 
gifts intended for the sea-god generally fall into less 
exalted hands. ‘The majority of them are picked up by 
half naked boys, who lie in wait all along the sea and sacrile- 
giously scramble for the offerings of the pious worshippers. 
On the festival of Ganesh Chaturthi alao large crowds 
of Hindus collect on the shores of Back Bay. This holiday 
is celebrated in honour of the birth ef Ganesh or Ganapati. 
The i of the god with the head of an elephant, having 
been made of clay and ornamented with bright colours, is 
kept for a day or two in the house, where ite worshippers 
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adore it with offerings of sweetmeats. Then (Cranapati i 
placed in a palanquin bestrewed with ffoweds #nd is escort- 
ed to the sea with music aud dancing. ‘The groups of 
worshippers perform, as they move on with the idol to the 
nea, # monotonous dance, in which the dancers alternately 
bead to the ground and rise again, chanting all the while 
i formula in honour of the god. All the avenues leadin 
tu the Kennedy Sea Face and Chowpatti are thronged with 
companies of (ranapati’s admirers following each other in 
the order prescribed by the police. When they reach the 
shore, Ganapati in his palanyuin is consigned to the care 
of one of the naked men, who are waiting at the sea-side, 
eager to earn a little money by taking the god far out into 
the sea. With Ganapati'’s immersion in the waves the | 
ceremonies in his honour are concluded, and his worship- 
pers disperse to their homes. ‘The Diwali or feast of 
lamps is held at the beginning of the Hindu commercial 
year in honour of the goddess Lakshmi. At this festival 
Hlindu merchants and shopkeepers open new account 
books with religious ceremonies and illuminate their houses 
at night. ‘lhe extent and brilliancy of the illumination 
may be regarded as a rough measure of the amount of 
commercial prosperity enjoyed during the past year, ‘Tho 
Diwali illuminations are to be seen in theirfull splendour in 
Bombay, the high houses of which are lighted up from top 
to bottom with lights of all kinds, from the humble tumbler 
battito the most gorgeous chandeliers. Inside the brilliantly 
illuminated rooms the occupants may be observed clothed 
in new garments and enjoying the festive scene. Large 
crowds of spectators throng the narrow streets to admire 
the spectacle of night turned into day by the number and 
brilliancy of the artificial lighte, and the air is thick with 
the dust raised by bullock carts, carriages, and pedestrians, 
‘The people in the streets are docile and good humoured, 
and it is rare to see a single instance of drunkenness in 
the largest Indian crowd, so that the police have not much 
difficulty in preserving order. 


95. POLITENESS, 


Politeness has been well defined as meaning benevolence 
in trifle. Like benevolence on a larger scale it includes 
a feeling in the mind as well as the performance of thore 
outward actions by which that feeling is manifested. The 
internal feeling, which is an essential of true polite- 
ness, is the same all over the world, however mach ite 
manifestations may differ. It is tho desire to be those 
whom we meet perfectly at their case, and save them from 
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every kind of petty discomfort and annoyance. Benevo- 
lence in its ordinary sense implies love of our fellow-men 
and a desire to do all we can to promote their permanent 
happiness. ‘The limited part of benevolence called polite- 
ness only requires an inclination to make them happy 
temporarily, while they are in our presence, and when this 
can be done without any sacrifice on our part or only with 
a slight sacrifice of personal comfort. It is possible that 
politeness nay be dissociated from general excellence of 
character, as in the case of Charles IL, who exhibited his 
remarkable urbanity of manner even ou his death-hed by 
apologising for being *‘a most unconscionable time dying.” 
In certain cases there may ever bea conflict between polite- 
ness and ordinary benevolence. For instance, a doctor 
may by politely sacriticing his place in a conveyance to alady 
arrive late ata sick bed where his presence is urgently re- 
quired. In such cases, of course, politeness should yield to 
the higher obligation. ‘The particular actions in which 
politeness is manifested differ according to circumstances 
and according to the customs of different countries. As 
long as society recoguises distinctious in rank, politeness 
requires us to show marks of respect to our superiors, that 
are not expected inthe presence of our equals and inferiors. 
Different rules of behaviour have to be observed, accord- 
ing a8 we are in the street or in the drawing-room, at 
home or at school, in the company of friends or of strang- 
ers. ‘There is also to be considered the great diversity of 
social etiquette which distinguishes one country from 
another. A polite Frenchman in his own country raises 
his hat to a shop girl when he enters a shop, but if he 
did so in England, he would be laughed at, and the object 
of his polite attention would not improbably resent his 
conduct. ‘lhe difference in these matters is so great 
between the East and the West, that it is very difficult 
for Europeans and Indians to meet in social intercourse 
without unintentionally offending one another. In such 
circumstances a more liberal interpretation of the rule of 

oliteness requires a large amount of mutual indulgence. 

oliteness, besides being a duty that we owe to others, is 
a valuable possession for ourselves. It costs nothing, and 
yet may in many cases bring much profit. The great 
advantage of this excellence of conduct was very clearly 
expressed by Dr. Johnson, when he said that the difference 
between a well-bred and an ill-bred man is that one im- 
mediately attracts your liking, the other your aversion. 
* You love the one,” he observes, “ till you find reason to 
bate him; you hate the other till you find reason to love 
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him.” In this way the well-bred man has in his politeness, 
what is equivalent to a valuable letter of introduction, that 
recommends him to every one with whom he comes into 
contact. 


96, NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE. 


“Nothing venture, nothing have” means that we can- 
not expect large profits, unless we are willing to run the 
risk of losing something. ‘his saying is often used as an 
argument in favour of gambling, because the gambler by 
running the risk of loss obtains the chance of gain. But, 
although we cannot expect great profits without the risk 
of loss, it does not follow that it is resonable to risk our 
money on the gambling table. Gambling takes a large 
amount of valuable time and the excitement of it exhausts 
the brain more than most kinds of brainwork. Surely it 
must be clear that to waste so much time and so much 
brain power without the certainty or even the probability 
of adding to one’s wealth is the height of folly, even if we 
leave out of account the bad effect that gambling has upon 
the moral character. No one should ever purchase the 
chance of gain by the risk of loss, unless he has good 
reason to believe that the chance of gain exceeds the risk 
of loss. In lotteries and in other kinds of gambling, in 
which the element of skill does not affect the result, cither 
the gambler’s prospects of gaining and losing are exactly 
equal, or else, as more often happens, he is more likely to 
lose than to gain. For the sake of illustration let us con- 
sider the case of a lottery for a bundred rupees, in which 
there are ten tickets costing ten rupees each. In this case 
each purchaser of a ticket has a tenth of a chance of 
winning one hundred rupees, for which he pays just the 
value of that chance, namely, ten rupees. Asa matter of 
fact in almost all lutteries a large percentage of the value 
of the ticketa goes to pay the expenses of management, so 
that the subscriber's chance of a prize is considerably leas 
in valac than the sum he pays for his ticket. A sensible 
business man would not care to speculate on such terms. 
He is, however, quite willing to undergo a small amount 
of risk, when there is a favourable prospect of thereby 
obtaining large profits. The shopkeeper or merchant 
knows well enough that some of the goods he buys may 
deteriorate in value before he can find a purchaser 
them, and that it is quite possible that he will in the end 
have to sell them at a loss. But he has resonable grounds 
for trusting that in the course of the year his profits will, 
to a considerable extent, exceed his losses, or elae ho 
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would try some other means of earning a livelihood. 
There is, indeed, as indicated by the proverb we are con- 
sidering, a close proportion between gain and risk. In the 
first place the gain obtained in any mercantile speculation 
is divided among the partners according to the quantity 
of capital subscribed. Other things being equal, the part- 
ocr who risks two lacs of rupées in a business will receive 
twice as large a share of the profits as a partner who only 
risks one lac, if we compare different speculations, we 
find that, where there is much danger of loss, there is a 
prospect of correspondingly great gain. If you lend money 
to an unstable South American Republic, you will be in 
great danger of losing both interest and capita), but in 
compensation you may get interest for several years at the 
high rate of twenty per cent. On the other hand, while 
the holder of British Consols is secure against heavy loss, 
he gets interest for his money at the rate of less than three 
rcent. ‘The clever man of business is better able than 
is rivals to calculate the risk of any particular speculation, 
and by his at ioe knowledge increases his wealth. He 
plunges boldly into some speculation which he knows to 
e less dangerous than it is supposed to be hy the world 
at lurge, and so gains large profits though not without risk 
of loss. It must, however, be remembered that to make 
buch veuturesome speculations with success requires the 
highest intelluctual capacity on the part of the speculator. 


97, INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON CHARACTER, 


A certain amount of cold seeins to be essential to vigour 
of body and mind, but to produce this good effect it must 
not be excessive. ‘The continual presence of snow and ice 
ali through the year in the regions near the North Pole, 
by reducing all nature to one dead level of uniformity 
utunte the mind, and, by refusing man variety of food and 
variety of bodily employment, stunts the body also. The 
long night, lasting for half the year, in which the inhabi- 
tanta of the extreme north are condemned to unavoidable 
inaction, tends to produce the same effect. Thus it is that 
among the Greenlanders and Laplanders, though they live 
along the fringe of European civilisation, no distinct 
intellectual or moral progress marks the course of centuries. 
‘They show great akill in hunting the seal and in the few 
other industries that the intense cold allows them to’ 
practise ; but their manners and eustom’ are those of 
savages. Ht ia in the countries of northern 
Burope that the beneficial effects of cold are most clearly 

eat, A cold climate scems to stimulate energy by 
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acting as an obstacle. In the face of an insuperable obstacle 
our energies are numbed by despair ; the total absence of 
obstacles, on the other hand, leaves no room for the exer- 
cise and training of energy; but a struggle againat difficul- 
ties, that we have s fair hope of evercoming, calls into 
active operation’ all our powers. In like manner, while 
intense cold numbs human energies, and a hot climate 
affords little motive for exertion, moderate cold seems to 
have a bracing effect on the human race. In a moderately 
cold climate man is engaged in an arduous, but not a ae 
less struggle, with the inclemency of the weather. He haa 
to build strong houses and procure thick clothen to keep 
himself warm. ‘l’o supply fuel for his fires he must hew 
down trees and dig coal out of the bowels of the earth. 
In the open air, unlesa he moves quickly, he will suffer 
pain from the biting wind. Finally, in order to replenish 
the expenditure of bodily tissue caused by his necessary 
exertions, he has to procure for himself plenty of nourish- 
ing food. Quite different is the lot of man in the tropics. 
In the neighbourhood of the equator there ig little need 
of clothes or fire, and it is possible, with perfect comfort 
and no danger to health, to pass the livelong day stretched 
out on the bare ground beneath the shade of a tree. A 
very little fruit or vegetable food is required to sustain life 
under such circumstances, and that little can be obtained 
without much exertion from the bounteous earth, We 
may recognise much the same difference between ourselves 
at different seasons of the year as there is between human 
nature in the tropics and in temperate climes. In hot 
weather we are generally languid and inclined to take life 
easily, but, when the cold season comes, we find that we 
are more inclined to vigorous exertion of our minds and 
bodies. The energy produced in cold climates by the 
continual struggle with nature has the further effect of 
inspiring a spirit of sturdy independence that refuses 
tamely to submit to oppression. “ Wherever snow falls,” 
Emerson remarks, “there is usually civil freedom.” The 
shortest survey of the political condition of the various 
countries of the earth gives support to his generalisation. 
We find most civil liberty in such cold countries as Canada, 
the United State of America, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia and Japan. There is one great exception in the 
Russian Empire, but even among the Rugsians a violent 
spirit of liberty is being developed, which must in time 


brust the chains of despotism. 
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98 LUXURY. 


Luxury may be defined as indulgence in such costly 
pleasures as magnificent equipages and furniture, splendid 
dresses, exquisite food, and old wine. The rich Romans 
at the end of the Republic and under the empire were 
famous or notorious for their extravagant luxury. They 
spent fabulous sums on sumptuous banquets and drank 
wine out of gold cups studded with precious stones. ‘The 
wealth they had acquired by the conquest of the world 
was squandered in the purchase of magnificent villas, 
Greck works of art, Babylonian carpets, and slaves care- 
fully educated to minister to all their pleasures. In the 
Furope of the early Middle Ages, except in Italy, the rich 
had few opportunites of wasting much money on luxuries, 
as owing to want of commerce every nation had to content 
itself for the most part with its own productions. So the 
great nobles in England, France, and Germany spent their 
surplus wealth on the building of strong castles and the 
maintenance of numerous retainers. But with the spread 
of commerce at the time of the renaissance a taste for 
luxury was developed, such as we see excmplified in the 
famous Field of the Cloth of Gold, where many French 
nobles are said to have carried their manors on their backs, 
Owing to the increase of trade and progress in the mecha- 
nical arts, the desire for comfort has become much more 
general during the last two or three centuries, and many 
things that in the fifteenth century were regarded as luxu- 
ries are now necessanes of life which even the poorest 
labourer could not forego without feeling a sense of de- 
privation. In England and in America we hear of immense 
sums of money being apent on the pleasures of the intellect 
and of the senses, and the cultivation of Inxury in the 
nineteenth century probably exceeds the most lavish 
expenditure of all previous periods of the world's history. 
Inside the strong castles of the old English barons there 
was far less of comfort than is to be found in a middle 
class house of the present day. The wealthy and refined 
successors of the hardy warriors, who carried the red cross 
of England into the heart of France, live in a style of 
luxury that would be condemned as effeminacy, if it were 
not often combined with love of field sports and great 

litical energy. Let us consider fora moment Penrhyn 

astle, one of the many palaces of the English aristocracy 
Jately described in successive numbers of the Illustrated 
London News, Although built in the nineteenth century, in 
external appearence it resembles qn old Norman Castle. 
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Butthe interior is as different as poasible from anything 
ever dreamt of by the old Norman nobles. The walls of the 
dining-room, on which hang priceless paintings of the Old 
Masters, are ornamented with a magnificent carved dado, 
and the ceiling is all brown and gold. Still grander is the 
drawing-room, the fan-shaped arches of the ceiling of 
which are described as glistering with gold. ‘The walls of 
crimson and gold in this room ate so maguificent that the 
finest pictures would only obscure their magnificence. 
Next to the drawing-rvom i.2 small room called the ebony 
rooin, bevanse the tire place is made of black marble, the 
furniture of black wood, and magnificent mirrors are set 
in black arches. ‘The costly tapestry on tho walls is in 
different shades of brown, and the richly embossed ceiling 
is white. In rooms, such as these, the aristocracy of 
England assemble on festive occasions, when the splen- 
dour of the jewellery and dresses worn by the ladies 
eclipscs the magnificence of the surroundings in which 
they are displayed. ‘Theirrobes are of the costhest silk 
and velvet, and sparkle with diamonds and rubies, Out- 
of-doors the same luxury prevails. ‘The wife of an American 
millionaire lately bouyht a mantle of black fox skin that 
cost £2,800), aud the Mmpress of Russia is said to possess 
afar cloak five times as valuable. ‘Lhe carriages in Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York, move so smoothly on finely 
constructed springs that their occupants do not feel the 
slizhtest jar as they speed through the crowded streets. 
Qn the railways the wealthy travel in Pullman cara, which 
are repetitions on wheels of their own luxurious drawing- 
rooms, and they cross the ocean in steamers like floating 
palaces. At the great hotels which they patronise on their 
travels, they can buy every comfort and convenience that 
modern science and art have invented. They bathe in 
marhle baths, dine and read by the mellow light of clectric 
lamps, and are saved by hydraulic lifts from the trouble of 
walking up and down stairs. Such are some of tho 
broader aud more striking features of modern Huropean 
luxury, but they give only a faint idea of the immense 
varicty, of the luxuries that wealth can now purchase in 
the great centres of western civilisation. ‘The best way 
to realise this great variety, which distinguishes modern 
European luxury from the luxury of ancient times and 
from Oriental luxury, is carefully to observe the shops of 
London or even, failing that, so much of their reflected 
glory as may appear in the display of goods made hy the 


Huropean shops in the great commercial cities of India. 
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99. IS LUXURY AN EVIL? 


Two diametrically opposite opinions prevail on this 
question. According to some, all expenditure on luxury 
is wicked, while, according to others, every one, who buys 
expensive luxuries, thereby encourages trade, and deserves 
to be extolled as a benefactor of the working classes. 
Both of these two opposite views may be supported by 
plausible arguments. When arich man spends a thousand 
pounds on a picture, it is not unnatural for his poor 
mek irae to say: “‘Lhe money spent on this picture 
might have supplied me with good food and warm clothes 
for the rest of my life.” Or, taking a more comprehen- 
sive instance, it may be said that the money spent in the 
world by the rich on jewellery alone would probably be 
ehough to purchase large and substantial houses for the 

oor of all nations, who are now homeless or are crowded 
in the unhealthy slums of great citics. Is it not then 
cruelly selfish for the rich to spend on their luxuries what 
would be enough to supply the poor with the necessaries 
of life? Reflections such as these have led many bene- 
volent men to give away in charity all their surplus wealth, 
only retaining for themselves what is absolutely necessary 
for their subsistence. Such men deserve all honour for 
their conduct and for the noble example of self-sacrifice 
that they set beforethe world. Butthe world would hardly 
be benefited if everybody followed their example. If all 
Juxury were banished from the world, mankind would be 
reduced to the life of savages. ‘They would be deprived 
of the pleasures of music, poetry, painting, and the greater 
ee of the earth would be converted into mines, ploughed 
and, and inanufacturing cities full of factories, and with 
no space left for parks, or flower gardens, or recreation 
unds. In a word, nothing would be allowed on the 
ace of the earth that merely gave pleasure, and everything 
would be estimated by the lowest utilitarian standard. It 
requires little thought to see that such a state of things 
would make life intolerable, and degrade men below the 
level of the brutes. Let us next consider how much truth 
there is in the opposite view. Does Lord Penrhyn benefit 
the labouring classes more by spending two or three thou- 
sand pounds in wages to the labourers who paint the walls 
and ceilings of his princely mansion, than if he were to 
save the money? ‘The superficial observer sees that the 
money spent on the decoration of the rooms goes straight 
into the pockets of a large number of labouring men, 
whereas the money saved is put into a bank and seems 
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to do no good to anybody but the owner, who presently 
receives interest from the banker. A moment's reflection, 
however, shows that money saved and invested benefits 
the labouring class as much ag money spent on personal 
luxuries, Money invested in a railway pays the wages of 
the navvies engaged in the construction of the railway, 
and money put into a bank is probably lent by the banker 
to a merchant or manufacturer, who without such assist- 
ance would not have enough ready money to pay all 
the labourers he wishes to employ. ‘Thus themiser who 
saves money benefits the labouring population sist as 
much as the spendthrift who surrounds himself with every 
kind of luxury. Political economists go aastep further, and 
show that sums of money spent on expensive luxury do 
not benefit the labouring classes so much as money saved 
and invested in a company that employs productive labour, 
and so adds permanently to the wealth of a country. But 
this is rather too difficult a question to discuss here. It is 
enough to have shown on the one hand that all luxury is 
not an evil, and, on the other hand, that the extravagant 
man, who squanders his money on expensive luxurics, has 
no right to regard himself as a benefactor of the poor. 
We must therefore come to the conclusion that in luxury, 
as in most other matters, there is a golden mean to be 
observed. It is quite right that the poor should seek a 
higher standard of comfort and try to secure a moderate 
amount of luxury for themselves and their families, On 
the other hand, those rich men who satisfy their excessive 
love of luxury at the expense of their health and their 
prosperity, deserve to be severely condemned for their 
imprudence. But luxury is often something worse than 
imprudence. A rich man may by continual indulgence 
in expensive pleasures come to lose all sympathy with his 
fcllow-men, and excite the bitter hatred of the poor by his 
ostentatious extravagance. In this way he not only becomes 
a narrow-minded egotist himself, but also, as far as ino 
him lies, embitters the relations between man and man, 
aud helps to make envy, hatred, and malice predominate 
in the world over kindly feelings sympathy, aud benevo- 
lence. ‘Thus in the great battle of life he ranges himaelf on 
the side of evil against good. 


100. MIND AND BODY, 


Mind and body seem mutually to act upon one another 
as cause and effect. ‘The commonest way in which the 
body acts upou the mind is by the organs of sensation. 
Anything that affects our bodily organs of sensation pro« 
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duces feelings in the mind. When something presents 
itself before our eyes or our nose, our mind has a sensa- 
tion of sight or of smell], When a warm object touches 
our bodies, we have a feeling of warmth, This action of 
the body on the mind through the senses is so continual 
and familiar that we seldom reflect upon it, although in 
other instances we are surprised that matter should act 
upon spirit. Such surprise is expressed when a new drug 
18 discovered which temporarily extinguishes the activity 
of the mind and produces insensibility. Under the influ- 
ence of ether, chloroform, and laughing gas, patients in 
hospitals can undergo dangerous operations without being 
conscious of any pain. This is very wonderful, but not 
more wonderful than facts of a similar kind with which the 
world has long heen familiar. ‘The temporary cessation of 
the mind's power of feeling caused by these drugs is much 
the same as the effect produced by opium and alcohol. 
It has long been known to the world that opium can_ fill 
the mind with fantastic visions very different from those 
that present themselves to the mind in its ordinary state. 
Still more familiar are the effects of alcohol in producing 
cheerfulness in some minds, melancholy in others, and in 
causing complete insensibility when taken in large yuasn 
tities. Long continued excess in drinking wine and spirit- 
may even in the end lead to the delusions of inganity. 
The same effect may also be caused by a severe blow on 
the head or by sunstroke. ‘Lhe material of the brain is so 
intimately counected with thought that the slightest injury 
fo it may produce unconsciousness or entircly mar the 
intellect, Sometimes the cflect of such injuries scems to 
be extremely capricious, as in the reeorded cases in which 
injury to the brain has blotted out the memory of one 
particular language, or of one particular division of the 
parts of speech. In all the cases considered above a 
bedily change is the antecedent and a mental change the 
cousequent. Let us now consider those instances in 
which a mental change appears to be causally connected 
with a subsequent bodily change. Of these the most 
familiar case is voluutary motion, in which the movement 
vf our limbs follows a volition formed in our minds. 
Almost equally familiar are the involuntary changes in our 
countenance, which express the emotions of joy, grief, 
anger, and fear, and, by being frequently repeated, per- 
manently alter the features of the human countenance, so 
that the skilful physiognomist can read our character in 
our faces, ‘The stute of the mind produces marked effcets 


yu the condition of the body, Lhe proverk © Laugh and 
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tow fat’ expresses the scientific truth that cheerfulness 

elps us to assimilate our food, and it is kaown that fear 
has a ptejudicial effect upon the digestion, Wonderful 
cures have been effected by influencing the mind of the 

atient. It has often been noticed that feur is a predispos- 
ing cause of cholera, and that those who have caught the 
disease are more likely to recover if they do not despair of 
recovery. ‘he curative effects of confidence were demons- 
trated some time ago, in the case of another disease, by 
experiments made with magnets. In a certain hospital it 
was observed that the application of magnets hada decid- 
edly good effect upon rheumatism. Some one, who 
suspected the truth, tried, instead of real magnets, pieces 
of wood coloured and shaped like magnets, and those were 
found to be equally effectual, This showed that what 
really effected the cure of the rheumatism was the conti- 
dence produced in the mind of the patient, and that the 
recovery, which was supposed to be due to the power of 
the magouet, was really a case of what is called faith healing. 
All the cases we have been considering show that there is 
between mind and body a very close alliance, so that what- 
ever affects the one may be expected to produce au effect 
upon the other, From this may be deduced a practical 
lesson of great importance, which is too often not taken 
to heart by Indian students. It is that, if we neglect the 
claims of our body in order to devote ourselves moré| 
exclusively to the cultivation of our minds, the ill-health 
of our bodies will impair our intellectual powers, and it is 
not unlikely that in the end we may ruin mind and body 
together. 
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